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The very complex problem of social insurance benefits has too often 
been discussed only incidentally, at any rate as far as the principle 
of benefit is concerned ; yet it is one of the most important matters for 
the insurance system itself and for the great mass of insured persons. 
Referring mainly to German insurance legislation, though taking 
examples also from other countries, the author systematically deals with 
the various aspects of the question, including the nature of benefits, 
the object of insurance, forms of benefit (pensions,lump sum payments, 
benefits in kind), qualification for benefit (both general conditions 
and those connected with the eventuation of the risk), the calculation 
of benefits (varying with the different branches of insurance), its 
duration (varying both in different countries and with different risks), 
the difficulty of overlapping benefits, and the protection of benefits, 
which are a legal right and not a charitable gift. In conclusion, the 
author deplores the unnecessary complexity in the administrative 
machinery of insurance and advocates simplification. He observes 
that money benefits, especially pensions, predominate, whereas the 
principal objects of social insurance should be the prevention of risks 
and the restoration of earning capacity. He suggests that money 
benefits should vary between a maximum and the minimum to be 
fixed in each particular case, and draws attention to the danger of 
fixing benefits too high, as this may cause difficulties in countries 
where insurance is still voluntary or only partially compulsory. 


HE comparative study from the legal and economic standpoints 

of social insurance in all its branches and in all countries — 

a task undertaken by the International Labour Office, which, 

with its Social Insurance Service, deserves the greatest credit for 

its initiative and enterprise in the matter — centres round the 

crucial point of benefits, this being the point of the most importance 
for the great mass of the insured. 
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But whether the discussion is limited to a description of existing 
practices and their evolution, or extended to include crititicism 
of what is and speculations on what could or should be, this ques- 
tion of benefits is perhaps the most thankless and difficult of all. 
For there is hardly any other question of social insurance which 
gives rise to such sharp divergencies of opinion between employers 
on the one hand, workers and employees on the other, and the 
state or municipality as a third party. Benefits, in fact, are a 
question of finance. The cost of the whole system of social insur- 
ance depends in the first instance on the magnitude of the benefits 
granted ; but so also does the value of the system. 

The discussion of benefits, then, is thankless, because it in- 
evitably involves the danger of offending one or other or even all 
of the parties concerned, and of provoking vehement opposition, 
as the question at issue is one of money and money’s worth, of 
what one must pay and another receive. The difficulty of the 
discussion lies in the complexity of the problem. Even if a theor- 
etically perfect solution could be found, it would often, or indeed 
in most cases, be impossible to apply it in practice. For there are 
many factors, legal, economic, and social, to take into account — 
the circumstances of employers, the state of the public finances, 
and many others ; not to mention the psychology, not only of the 
workers, but of all classes of insured persons. 

At this stage in the discussion it may be stated plainly that the 
problem admits of only relative solutions. These will vary pri- 
marily with the degree of the influence exerted from time to time 
by one or other group or party concerned. 


Historical CONSIDERATIONS 


It must be clearly understood that in social insurance as a 
whole, and especially in the determination of benefits, the final 
decisions have frequently been made not by experts who had no 
personal interest in the result and would therefore at least try to 
give impartial consideration to all interests, but by persons who 
were either themselves directly concerned or who were in the 
service of, or were financially, politically, or socially dependent 
on, such persons. This fact provides the key to an understanding 
of the historical development and present form of the multifarious 
benefits of social insurance. 

Social insurance in the narrower sense of the term — i.e. com- 
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pulsory social insurance — is recognised as being of German origin. 
The system has been built up with the collaboration of economists 
and politicians, authors like Adolf Wagner and Schiffle, and states- 
men like Bismark and Posadowsky. But it is hardly possible to say 
whether it was more difficult for the experts to convert Bismark to 
the at first alien idea of social insurance, or to win over the col- 
leagues of the converted Bismark and the majority in Parliament 
to accept his social insurance Bills. For it must not be forgotten 
that from 1881 to 1911 all the social insurance laws passed were 
adopted against the votes of the labour Party, the Social-Demo- 
crats. The Salaried Employees’ Insurance Act of 1911 was the 
only one which secured the votes of the Social-Democrats as well 
as of the other parties, and that only at the last sitting of an expir- 
ing Parliament, i.e. immediately before the new elections. The 
psychologist may decide as he pleases how far this was mere 
coincidence and how far cause and effect. 

These considerations are not a digression but are an integral 
part of the argument ; without them it is impossible to understand 
the system of benefits in Germany, and consequently in other 
countries, most of which have modelled their systems of social 
insurance more or less closely on that of Germany. 


NATURE OF BENEFITS 


Social insurance benefits stand midway between remunera- 
tion for special purposes and a compensation originating from 
a sense of responsibility, between a tax imposed by the state, an 
inerease in wages, and an improved form of poor relief. 

Social insurance as a whole serves, or at least ought to serve, 
the interests of the insured. Benefits therefore are, or ought to 
be, the centre of the system. It is thus all the more surprising 
that this question remains quite in the background in the literature 
of social insurance, at any rate in discussions on principles'. Even 
as far back as when the various laws were being drafted, discussions 
on the incidence of contributions, administration, and organisation 
were much more frequent and fuller. This fact would give some 


1 There is on the other hand no lack of excellent treatises on the present state 
of the law. Important German works include the following : 

Rosy: Das Recht der Arbeiterversicherung. Berlin, 1893. 

KasKEL and S1rzier : Grundriss des sozialen Versicherungsrechts. Berlin, 1912. 
Further references are given in the Versicherungs-Lexikon, edited by A. Manrs ; 
2nd edition, Berlin, 1924. 
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grounds for the opinion that very often social insurance was not an 
end in itself, but only a means to some other end, even if this is 
no longer true. This opinion gains further support from many 
declarations made by representatives of employers and of workers 
and by statesmen. 

A further inevitable conclusion is recognition of the fact that 
in the most favourable case social insurance benefits must be con- 
sidered as a compromise between the different interests concerned ; 
the more so as social insurance came into existence before there 
was a science of social insurance. Even today, except in jurispru 
dence, which for the most part is limited to the interpretation of 
laws, the science of the subject is still very imperfectly developed. 


In the country of origin of social insurance, as in all the many 
countries which have copied the German legislation more or less 
closely, the system of benefits, even down to some of its most 
important details, is still governed by the same or almost the same 
principles in 1925 as it was in the first Bills drafted between 1881 
and 1889. It is open to question whether the standards of the 
earlier period are incapable of improvement, or whether the power 
and the will to bring about reform have been lacking. 

Social insurance benefits, or at least the principal forms they 
take, may be described in several different ways, apart from any 
secondary questions. Thusthestarting-point may be theneeds which 
have to be satisfied ; for instance, wc may enquire how the expenses 
caused by the death of an insured person are covered, whether 
the death is due to sickness, accident, invalidity, or old age ; or 
again we may take. the various cases without considering loss 
of earning capacity. Such a classification may be described as 
horizontal. In general, however, a vertical division is more usual. 
Except in five states, in fact — Jugoslavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Soviet Russia, and in part Great Britain —- social insurance legis- 
lation does not unify horizontally’, but rather differentiates verti- 
cally, the different laws existing side by side in more or less close 
co-ordination. Hence the in many ways unsatisfactory result, 
that social insurance benefits on the death of an insured person — 
to take a specific example -—. are treated on a different basis accord- 
ing as the death is due to sickness, industrial accident, invalidity, 


1 Systems of this kind are under consideration in certain countries, in 
particular the Netherlands and Austria. 
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old age, etc., and sometimes according as the deceased person was a 
manual worker or a salaried employee. There may be four or 
even more separate organisations to make payments in different 
cases, four or more kinds of contributions, offices to collect them, 
and so on. 

The International Labour Office has unique powers and oppor- 
tunities for making an exhaustive and authoritative survey of the 
whole subject from top to bottom. An individual writer, with 
the limited means at his disposal, must content himself with a more 
superficial survey, in which only the more important points are 
dealt with, and an attempt made to ascertain whether, and if so 
how far, uniformity of principle already exists in international 
legislation or might be achieved. The existing German legislation 
on social insurance is at once the oldest and much the most 
highly specialised ; we shall therefore be justified in dealing mainly 
with it in the following discussion. 


Tue or INSURANCE 


The object of social insurance benefits is to secure the economic 
existence of certain categories of the population: primarily the 
workers, to some extent salaried employees, and other persons in 
certain isolated cases. When the economic existence of these persons 
is imperilled, the intention of social insurance is that its benefits 
shall — at least in part —- make good the injury sustained and 
cover the new needs which may arise. Benefits must therefore 
be adjusted to the various possible kinds of injury or need. 

The need may be caused by : . 

(1) the necessity for expenditure on : (a) doctors’ fees, (6) 
other medical treatment and nursing, (c) medicine, etc., (d) hospital 
treatment, (e) finding employment, (d) funeral costs ; 

(2) the reduction or total loss of income due to impairment 
of : (a) working or earning capacity, (b) opportunities for working. 

In the second group of causes, reduction of earning power, etc. 
may be either of a given individual or of the person responsible 
for his support. 

The compensation may be either complete or partial. The 
ideal is reinstatement of the injured person in his original condition, 
i.e. restoration of full earning power and indemnification for all 
financial loss sustained. In very many cases the realisation of 
this ideal is impossible, or only attainable with very great difficulty, 
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either for psychological or for financial reasons. Partial compen- 
sation, except as concerns the restoration of health, is therefore 
the rule. 


Forms oF BENEFIT 


Pensions 


Benefits may be either in money or in kind. Money benefits 
in turn may be paid either as a lump sum or as a pension. 

Nearly all social insurance laws have followed the German 
example and given the preference to pensions rather than to lump 
sum payments. It may therefore be of special interest to consider 
the reasons which from the outset led the German legislators to 
prefer the pension system!?. 

For accident, old age, and invalidity insurance alike, the German 
legislator was of opinion that only the pension system could “ guar- 
antee to the insured person the lasting enjoyment of the sums 
due to him”. He considered that with lump sum payments, at 
any rate in many cases, there was a danger that the money would 
be used for purposes other than those intended. Thus the 
aim of social insurance would not be reached ; on the contrary 
the insured person would often squander or lose the money and 
come back on poor relief — precisely the result which social insur- 
ance ought to and can avert. At the same time there are undoubt- 
edly cases in which it is difficult or impossible to apply the pension 
principle ; e.g. when a disabled and pensionable alien worker 
returns to his country of origin. 

The question of pensions versus lump sum payments was also 
discussed in the explanatory memorandum attached to the Bill 
for salaried employees’ insurance (dealing with old age, invalidity, 
and survivors’ insurance for employees). The pension principle was 
adopted almost without exception, for the same reasons as in the 
case of workers’ invalidity insurance. Here too stress was laid 
on the difficulty an employee would have in setting himself up 
in business on a lump sum payment, and on the impossibility in 
case of death of ensuring that the survivors make a proper use of 
the money. It was indeed suggested that it might perhaps be 
possible at some future period, after sufficient experience of the 
working of the Act, to introduce lump sum payments. But the 


1 Reichstagsdrucksachen : Aktenstiick 41 (3. Anlageband), 1881 ; Aktenstiick 14 
(5. Anlageband), 1882 ; Aktenstiick 10 (1. Anlageband), 1889. 
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employee’s primary concern, it was stated, is to be able to count 
on “ a regular and assured income which shall safeguard his old 
age, and his surviving dependants after his death, against poverty ”?. 


Iump Sum Payments 


It may be useful to consider together the exceptional cases in 
which German social insurance provides for lump sum payments. 
First, there are benefits which are always paid asa lump sum, i.e. the 
payment made at death under sickness and invalidity insurance. 
Then there are certain benefits which are ordinarily paid as a 
pension, but for special reasons, in the interests either of the insured 
or of the carrier of insurance, are commuted and paid as a lump 
sum. The principle forms of commuted compensation recognised 
by the law are as follows : 

(a) for widows, on the remarriage of a widow in receipt of a 
pension under accident, invalidity, or salaried employees’ insurance ; 

(6) for insured nationals going to a foreign country who are 
entitled to sick benefit, or are in receipt of a pension under salaried 
employees’ insurance ; 

(c) for aliens leaving the country who are in receipt of a pension 
under accident, invalidity, or salaried employees’ insurance. 

The amount of the commuted compensation varies. For 
instance, under accident insurance a widow on remarriage gets 
three-fifths of the sum taken as the yearly earnings of her husband 
in calculating her pension, and under salaried employees’ insurance 
she gets three times her annual pension. 

In most cases commutation is the privilege of the carrier of 
insurance, and the insured has no power to demand it. In other 
cases, in particular on the remarriage of widows, it is compulsory. 


Benefits in Kind 
Benefits in kind may take the following forms : 
(1) medical treatment ; 
(2) nursing ; 


(3) supply of drugs ; 
(4) hospital treatment ; 


1 Entwurf eines Versicherungsgesetzes fiir Angestellte, p. 82; Berlin, 1911. 
Cf. also MANEs and KénicsBerRGER: Kommentar zum Versicherungsgesetz fiir Anges- 
telite, p. 186 ; Berlin, 1912. 
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(5) maintenance in a convalescent home, an orphanage, etc. ; 

(6) finding employment. 

Benefits in kind differ considerably, especially in details, in 
the laws of different countries, even in the same branch ofinsurance ; 
they differ even within any one country, in so far as their scope has 
been extended with the progress of legislation’. Yet it is the 
exception for all the benefits in kind to be guaranteed which might 
be necessary for an insured person whose earning capacity is 
impaired. Even the new German law? makes all kinds of limita- 
tions, even for the supply of medicines, etc. in sickness insurance. 
It is in fact now stipulated that the insured person himself must 
in all cases bear 10 per cent. of the cost of medical treatment, 
drugs, and restoratives, and that the percentage may be raised 
to 20 if the finances of the sick fund require this. 


QUALIFICATION FOR BENEFITS 


From the legal point of view, benefits are based on a claim to 
compensation, which in turn depends on certain conditions being 
satisfied. These conditions always include the following : 

(1) the inclusion of the claimant in the category of persons 
entitled to claim benefits ; 

(2) the occurrence of the risk contemplated by the insurance, 
i.e. of the event involving payment of benefits by the carrier of 
insurance. 

In addition the following conditions are sometimes imposed : 

(3) lapse of a certain period since entry into insurance (waiting 
period) ; 

(4) payment of a certain number of contributions (being in 
benefit) ; 

(5) poverty ; 

(6) relationship to or dependence on the insured person who 
has been injured ; 

(7) regular payment of contributions ; 

(8) non-existence of other claims ; 


* This fact is specially welcome for reasons of social hygiene. The importance 
for the health of the population of medical treatment, especially when extended 
to include the family of the insured, is being increasingly recognised everywhere. 

* Federal Insurance Code of 15 Dec. 1924 (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1924, No. 75); 
Salaried Employees’ Insurance Act of 28 May 1924 (Ibid., 1924, No. 39). 
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(9) fulfilment of certain formalities for the establishment of 
the claim ; 

(10) conditions as to the nature, extent, and duration of the 
need. 


The Events Covered by Insurance 


The risks, or events covered by the insurance, which must 
occur before a claim to benefit can arise, call for special examination. 
They may be: 

(1) Determinate events : 

(a) death (including prolonged absence, which is 
usually treated as equivalent to death ; 
(6) accident (industeial accident) ; 
(c) childbirth ; 
(d) death of husband or wife ; 
(e) loss of one or both parents. 
(2) Conditions lasting a longer or shorter period : 
(a) old age; 
(6) invalidity ; 
(c} sickness (special case : occupational diseases) ; 
(d) pregnancy ; 
(e) unemployment. 

The determination of these events or conditions depends largely 
on the definitions contained in the law, and not less on the inter- 
pretation given to the law in practice. 

The benefits differ for each kind of risk, the differences being 
greatest in those countries where the law is farthest from a unified 
system of social insurance. A certain amount of variation is of 
course inevitable, as in some cases the insured person needs a single 
payment, in others a series of payments, sometimes money, and 
at other times benefits in kind. 

German legislation may again be taken as the principal example, 
not because the solution it offers is considered the best, but because 
it is the most detailed, and because the example of one or other of 
its provisions has been so often followed. 


Loss of Earning Capacity 


German social insurance is based on a general conception of 
loss of earning capacity, which however differs widely from the 
meaning attached to the phrase in ordinary language. For purposes 
of social insurance loss of earning capacity is a reduction caused by 
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injury to health of the power to use one’s working strength. 
Ordinarily, however, the phrase is used also for other circumstances, 
as for instance when work is available, but the person in question 
is partially or wholly prevented from working, either because he 
belongs to some political party, or has previously been convicted 
of an offence, or for some such cause. 

The law however does not explicitly refer to this special meaning 
of the phrase, which is rather a theoretical concept built up from 
a study of the whole tenor of the law. As a matter of fact, in 
addition to unemployment, social insurance in Germany includes 
four other kinds of loss of earning capacity all of which are covered 
by the same general conception of the phrase. These are: (1) 
incapacity to work, under sickness insurance; (2) loss of earning 
capacity in a special sense, under accident insurance ; (3) invalidity 
under workers’ invalidity and survivors’ insurance; (4) occupa- 
tional incapacity, under employees’ insurance against occupational 
incapacity and in favour of survivors. 

(1) Under sickness insurance a state of incapacity to work is 
considered to exist if the earning capacity of the insured person 
in his ordinary occupation is impaired. 

(2) In the special sense required by accident insurance, loss 
of earning capacity exists only if the insured person’s capacity 
for doing any kind of work whatever is impaired. No compensation 
is given for incapacity of less than 10 per cent., but on the other 
hand the insured person may not be required to perform any work 
which is unsuitable to his strength and abilities ; e.g. a jeweller 
would not be required to work in a mine. 

(3) Invalidity is also a reduction of the power to do any kind 
of work which may fairly be assigned to the insured person, but 
the earning capacity must have fallen below one-third of that of 
other persons in the same occupation. 

(4) Lastly, occupational incapacity is a reduction of the power 
to follow a non-manual occupation which is to some extent equiva- 
lent to that formerly followed, with the condition that the insured 
person is unable to earn more than half the average earnings of 
a normal employee. 

The definitions are limited to the most essential points. But 
they suffice to show that sickness insurance demands the smallest 
reduction of earning capacity in the general sense ; the law on 
employees’ insurance goes somewhat further ; accident insurance 
further still ; while invalidity insurance imposes the strictest con- 
ditions of all. 
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The greater concession made by sickness insurance is justified 
by the fact that the impairment of earning capacity is here only 
temporary, while in the other cases a more or less prolonged state 
of incapacity is in view. A remarkable point is the specially 
favourable treatment of the employee and his dependants as 
compared with that of the worker and his dependants. Here there 
are to some extent two distinct classes within the scope of social 
insurance, so far as it concerns loss of earning capacity for causes 
other than sickness or accident. The distinction is made only in 
invalidity and survivors’ insurance ; in sickness (including mater- 
nity) and accident insurance, which cover a considerable number 
of employees, no difference is made between employees and workers’. 


MAGNITUDE OF BENEFITS 


A much more difficult question is that of the magnitude of 
benefits, and especially of pensions. Here again the German 
practice has served as a model for the laws of many countries, 
though not always on very clear grounds. 

The pensions paid under accident insurance are relatively 


the highest, on the ground that the accident pension has to cover 
the consequences of “ a premature and unforeseen impairment of 
capacity to work due directly to the risks of a specified occupation ”’. 
In contradistinction to this the opinion was and is held that old 
age, and invalidity not caused by industrial accidents, are risks 
inherent in human nature ; as “ everyone must expect a diminution 
of his strength with increasing age after a longer or shorter period, 
public relief for persons affected by this common lot of mankind 
may be kept within narrower limits”. A further argument in 
favour of fixing lower rates for invalidity pensions was the convic- 
tion that higher rates would lead to a greater number of claims, and 
the fear that the capacity to work might not be utilised to its 
maximum extent. 

There was less objection to fixing sick benefit — which is also 
in the form of a pension — at a relatively high rate. as the payments 
are always for fairly short periods. The same argument holds 
good a fortiori for maternity insurance. 


1 The term “ employees’ insurance” (Angestelltenversicherung) as used in German 
is therefore, if not illogical, at least not very practical, as it gives the false impression 
that employees are excluded from other branches of social insurance, which is not 
the case. At the same time these other branches do not cover by any means all 
the employees covered by “‘ employees’ insurance”’. 
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It may not be irrelevant to recall the arguments cited by the 
authors of the first German Sickness Insurance Bill of 1882 in the 
explanatory memorandum attached to the Bill! : 


It would be most in accordance with the true character of social 
insurance if benefits and contributions could be fixed at a definite 
reentage of earnings, as is done in accident insurance. For sickness 
insurance, however, this would be impracticable, as individual insurance 
is essential, not group insurance as against accidents, and the frequent 
changes in the identity of the persons insured would make it n 
to fix and to collect contributions for short periods. A weekly or even 
fortnightly reckoning of contributions on the basis of actual earnings 
would impose an excessive burden on employers, even in large under- 
takings where accurate accounts of wages are kept, while it would be 
quite impossible to enforce for the large numbers of workers covered 
by sickness insurance who are employed in small undertakings, many 
a which are unable even to keep regular accounts. Consequently the 
only ible basis for benefits and contributions is a local average... . 
e sum fixed in this Act as the minimum sick benefit (half the 
average daily wage customary in the district) will be enough to cover 
the need if free medical attendance and drugs are not (as in the Provident 
Funds Act) deducted from the total benefit allowed, but are provided 
in addition. 

It is quite clear from the explanatory memorandum attached 
to the earliest German Accident Insurance Act (that of 1881) that 
the reasons for fixing essentially lower rates of benefit in invalidity 
and survivors’ insurance were mainly financial?. The passage in 
question is as follows : 


There can be no remggea doubt that if the pensions granted to all 
disabled persons, widows, and orphans were in accordance with their 
needs the result would be to lay a heavy ch either on industry or 
on the public funds, and that this charge would be incomparably greater 
than would be caused by the insurance of workers and their survivi 
dependants against the economic consequences of accidents. To embar 
on this course without help from the state would involve the danger 
of placing too heavy a burden on the persons concerned, and so obliging 
them to close down their undertakings, which would result in greater 
economic drawbacks for the workers than the evils inst which this 
Act is directed. And in the present condition of industry and 

this danger is of no small weight. It is therefore in accordance with 
the prudence necessary in this domain that the law should limit its 
scope in the first place to finding a solution for the easier and less 
exacting problem of safeguarding the workers and their dependants 
from the economic consequences of accidents. 


Here, as throughout the legislation of the great majority of 
countries, it is quite evident that the financial risk in accident 
insurance is considered inferior to the risk in some other branches 


1 Reichstagsdrucksachen : Aktenstiick 14 (5.Anlageband), pp. 124, 125 ef seg. 
Berlin, 1885. 
* Reichstagsdrucksachen : Aktenstiick 41 (3. Anlageband), 1881, p. 228. 
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of social insurance. This explains why many countries have placed 
accident insurance first in their programme, and why the benefits 
under accident insurance are higher than the benefits of any other 
branch. But no country has adopted the principle of complete 
indemnification of the insured or his dependants, the example of 
German legislation having on the contrary been followed practically 
everywhere. 

Accident insurance has now taken the place of the earlier 
employers’ liability laws. Under these laws the workers employed 
in specified undertakings or their dependants were entitled — at 
least in certain cases — to complete indemnification ; but the 
conditions to be satisfied in making a claim were so onerous 
(burden of proof, judicial procedure, etc.) that it was very uncer- 
tain whether the claim would ever materialise. Accident insurance 
gives the worker the certainty that his claim will be met without 
the compulsory and menacing conditions of the employers’ liability 
laws ; but on the other hand the worker has no claim to full com- 
pensation. When incapacity is caused by an accident the law 
contents itself with granting to the injured worker “ relief to be 
calculated fairly on the basis of his former earnings, or to his 
surviving dependants an allowance also calculated fairly on a 
similar basis ”. But the worker does not lose his right to compen- 
sation if the accident is due to his own lack of skill or negligence. 
In fact : 


Even under the present conditions for claims to compensation, a 
claim to full indemnification, assessed by a court of law which is unham- 
pered by any restrictions, and representing the equivalent of the previous 
total earnings of the sufferer in addition to covering the cost of curing 
or burying him, cannot be considered as either just or fair. It is taken 
. as a matter of course that when persons employed in public services 
become unable to work, even if this is caused by risks connected with 
their work, the pension they get is not the whole of their former pay, 
but only part of it. Similarly it cannot rightly be claimed that a worker 
in private employment whose earning capacity suffers through risks 
connected with his occupation should get a pension equivalent to his 
former total earnings. Justice and necessity will alike be better satisfied 
if the worker is guaranteed adequate maintenance at the level of his 
former economic position. It would be still farther from justice if the 
widow or other surviving dependants were given compensation equi- 
valent to the total earnings of the deceased. .. The granting of unlimited 
claims to indemnification for all monetary loss suffered in consequence 
of accidents would call for such enormous expenditure that the resulting 
excessive burden would run the risk of inflicting serious injury on indus- 
ng so on the whole economic system and on the earnings of the 
workers. 


The various benefits must be fixed in relation to the financial 
position of everyone concerned, taking into account both their 
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capacity and their willingness to pay. Here especially the various 
systems of collecting contributions have considerable influence. 
This question is outside the scope of the present article, but atten- 
tion may be called,to the remarkable fact that relatively high 
benefits are given in precisely that branch of workers’ insurance 
which in Germany and most other countries is financed solely 
by employers’ contributions, without any direct contribution 
either from the workers or from public funds. This seeming 
anomaly can be explained bya study of the history of the legislation; 
we do not propose to discuss here whether it can be justified from 
other standpoints. 


There is fairly general agreement between the laws of other 
countries and those of Germany as to the bases on which pensions 
are calculated. Possible bases are as follows : 

(1) the former earnings of the person concerned ; 

(2) the average earnings of persons in the same occupation 
(usually combined with a system of wage classes or other similar 
method of differentiation) ; 

(3) a sum taken to represent the minimum subsistence. 

Here again wide variations exist in the laws of one and the 
same country, and even in.one and the same branch of insurance. 
In sickness insurance in Germany, for instance, the sick funds have 
a choice of four different sums to represent the basic wage used in 
calculating sick benefit and money benefits in general. This 
basic wage may be determined by : 

(1) the actual earnings of the insured person in question ; 

(2) the average daily earnings of the category of workers with 
whom the fund deals ; 

(3) wage grades corresponding to the different daily earnings 
of the insured, with a maximum of 5 reichsmarks a day ; 

(4) wage grades as in (3), but with no upper limit. 

The sick benefit is not equal to the whole basic wage, but is at 
least one-half and at most three-quarters of it. There are further 
variations in the amount of sick benefit if the fund pays different 
scales for married and single, or varies the amount according to 
the number of children and other dependants of the insured, or 
if there is a waiting period (which may be three days or less). 

In accident insurance the pension is usually calculated on a 
sum taken as the annual earnings of the insured before the accident. 
This sum may be either the actual earnings of the individual 
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(for industrial workers) or an average (for agricultural workers and 
seamen). When the annual earnings exceed a certain figure, only 
one-third of the excess is counted. 

The accident pension is two-thirds of the basic wage for total 
incapacity, and a proportionate amount of this two-thirds for 
partial incapacity. For totally disabled men requiring constant 
assistance from another person the pension may be equal to the 
whole basic wage. 

Invalidity and old age pensions for workers consist of a fixed 
state subsidy, and a sum paid by the insurance institutions and 
consisting of a basic sum which is the same for all pensions and a 
further sum equal to 10 per cent. of the contributions duly paid. 
Holders of invalidity pensions receive a children’s allowance 
depending on the number of children they have. 

The object of invalidity insurance is “ to guarantee the incapa- 
citated worker the necessary means for a modest living ”. 

In employees’ insurance, lastly, the retiring pension was origi- 
nally calculated on the total amount paid in contributions during 
the whole period of insurance. Under the Act now in force the 
pension consists of a basic sum which is the same for everyone 
and a further sum equal to 10 per cent. of all contributions paid 
since 1 January 1924. Children’s allowances depending on the 
number of children are also paid. 

There are no cogent reasons for the choice of the various per- 
centages either in Germany or elsewhere. The arguments put 
forward to justify the choice of half to three-quarters of the daily 
wage in sickness insurance and two-thirds of annual earnings in 
accident insurance would be equally valid if the fractions chosen 
were two-thirds to four-fifths in sickness insurance and three- 
fourths in accident insurance. The explanations given by the 
authors of the various laws offer no convincing reasons to justify 
the choice of any particular percentage. Apparently the legislation 
of most countries other than Germany has merely been modelled 
on previous laws, either because these were considered incapable 
of improvement, or for reasons of convenience, or from motives 
which are not forthcoming. 


Opinions are divided as to whether benefits should be the same 
for both sexes ; but the system of a distinct rate for each sex (as 
in Great Britain) and no other differentiation is in any case not 
to be recommended. The problem is of considerable financial 
importance, both for workers and employees — especially so in 
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accident and invalidity insurance, and to a less degree in sickness 
insurance. On the question of employees’ insurance the views 
of the German legislator were expressed as follows! : 


The relative cost of insurance is considerably lower for men than 
for women employees, as for the latter there are no payments to be 
made to widows and very few to orphans. Different rates of contribution 
for men and women employees, however, must be avoided, as th 
might lead to a perceptible disturbance of the labour market to the 
| 


detriment of insured men. But it is equally impossible to contemplate 
the possibility of the insured women having to pay a considerable part 
of the cost of the insurance of the men, on account of the ave con- 
tribution being the same for both sexes. In order to treat both sexes 
fairly So are course is to give the insured women further benefits 
which s approximately ctl the difference in relative cost. For 
this purpose the present Act in the first place gives insured women 
a claim to a retiring pension after the payment of 60 monthly contri- 
butions. This will be considered a welcome improvement on the present 
regulations in case of general loss of earning capacity, and will shorten 
the period before the effects of the Act begin to be felt. But it will not 
be quite enough to even up the difference in average contributions. 
The Bill therefore proposes that when death occurs after 60 monthl 
contributions have been paid, so that no retiring pension will be claimed, 
a single payment (death benefit) should be made, equal to half the 
contributions paid for the insured woman during the whole period of 
insurance, without interest. 

Finally, the Bill proposes to give further vy veneer benefits 
to insured women in the form of pensions after their death for their 
surviving dependants so long as the need exists. These supplementary 
benefits together balance the difference in contributions resulting from 
the lower relative cost of survivors’ pensions for insured women. 


The converse problem occurs in invalidity insurance (especially 
for employees) and sickness and maternity insurance, in which the 
risk is much heavier for women than for men. In spite of this 
women are practically nowhere required to pay higher contribu- 
tions than men, so that a considerable part of the cost of the higher 
risk of the women is paid by the men’s contributions. 

To sum up, then, as it is expedient to have equal rates of con- 
tribution for both sexes, so in principle the benefits are or should 
be the same for both, except so far as exceptions are necessary 
from natural causes (as in maternity insurance) or for reasons of 
justice. 


Benefits may and often do vary with the civil condition of the 
insured. A married man has undoubtedly higher claims than a 
bachelor, and the number of children should also be taken into 


1 Entwurf eines Versicherungsgesetzes fiir Angestellte, p. 82. Berlin, 1911. 
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account. This conception is justified by the extension of insurance 
to cover all the members of the family, as in family sickness insur- 
ance, which has been adopted in many countries either as a 
compulsory or as a voluntary system, and should be adopted 
universally. Incidentally, it seems unfair to pay lower benefits, 
or none, for illegitimate children. 

The calculation of benefits is sometimes influenced — perhaps 
unconciously — by the distribution of the costs and the source 
of the funds. Benefits vary according as the costs are covered 
by : (a) the workers ; (6) the employers ; (c) the state ; (d) the 
local authorities ; (e) a combination of (a), (5), (c), and (d). 

There are evidently numerous possible variations corresponding 
to different methods of dividing up the costs. The higher the 
proportion contributed by the workers, the higher in general will 
the benefits be, though there are important exceptions to this rule 
(as in the case already mentioned of accident insurance). 

Benefits may be further classified as compulsory and optional ; 
the former are the more usual, the latter include preventive measures 
(preventive medical treatment) provided by the carriers of insurance. 
The vast importance of these benefits, which have only gradually 
developed as a result of experience, was quite outside the vision 
of the authors of the earliest social insurance legislation ; it raises 
the question whether these measures which are of such importance 
for the public health should not be made compulsory — always, 
of course, provided that the necessary funds are available. 

The benefits of voluntary insurance, which is usually also 
authorised, are as a rule identical with those of compulsory 
insurance. 


oF BENEFIT 


There are wide divergencies in the laws not only of different 
countries but of the same country as to the beginning and ending 
of the period for which benefits are paid. 

Benefits are not always due from the moment of the occurrence 
of the event insured against. A waiting period of some kind or 
other is usual, very often for financial reasons, though there are 
grounds for the opinion that the regulations for the waiting period 
are frequently quite arbitrary. 

Many. kinds of benefit are subject to modification ; for example, 
accident pensions, when the degree of incapacity caused by the 
accident becomes higher or lower. 

The period of benefit may be terminated for various reasons, 
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which can be classified as ordinary, including for instance the 
termination of an invalidity pension on the recovery or death 
of the insured, and extraordinary. An instance of the latter is the 
stoppage of payment of an accident pension because the insured, 
without legal or other valid reasons, has failed to carry out instruc- 
tions relating to his cure, and so has prejudiced the restoration 
of his earning capacity. 

The right to benefit also lapses if for instance the pensioner is 
sentenced to imprisonment for a fairly long period, or if a national 
entitled to a pension goes to live abroad without the consent of 
the insurance institution. Finally, it is usual to fix a period after 
which unmade claims or unclaimed pensions will be disallowed. | 

Benefits may be refused even when the event covered by 
imsurance has taken place. The principal case is when the event 
is attributable to the fault or intention of the insured, or to his 
taking part in a criminal act. Sometimes too the carrier of insur- 
ance is entitled to withhold benefits if medical instructions, etc. 
are not carried out. In many laws negligence, even gross negli- 
gence, on the part of the insured does not affect the right to benefit ; 
other laws are less compliant on this point. There is an instance 
of the shortsighted policy of the legislator in the German Sickness 
Insurance Act. This originally contained a clause — long since 
repealed — providing expressly that no benefits should be payable 
for venereal diseases. Later on, on the contrary, special attention 
has been given to the cure and prevention of these diseases. 


OVERLAPPING OF BENEFITS 


The laws of almost all countries — and again of Germany in 
particular — aim at making it impossible for an insured person to 
receive several kinds of benefit in respect of a single event. The 
development of social insurance in Germany has been associated 
with special efforts to eliminate this form of overlapping. But, 
as most branches of social insurance provide for the payment of 
benefits for any injury to the physical soundness of the insured, 
it follows that simultaneous claims to two or more benefits are very 
easily possible, and can only be prevented by comprehensive and 
skilfully drafted legislation. This difficulty is another — 
in favour of the unification of social insurance. 

An instance may be given from existing German legislation. 
When the effects of an industrial accident last longer than 13 weeks, 
benefits are payable under both sickness and accident insurance. 
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Accident insurance benefit in general is not payable until the 
fourteenth week .after the accident, only benefit under sickness 
insurance being payable before that ; but when sickness is due to 
an industrial accident, the insured person is entitled not only to 
the benefits paid by the sick fund, but also to a special “ accident 
bonus ” from the fifth week until the end of the waiting period 
before the accident insurance benefit falls due. 

There is further overlapping between sickness and invalidity 
insurance. Here as in many other cases special regulations are 
desirable and do in fact exist ; for instance, for the transfer of 
curative treatment from the sick fund to the invalidity insurance 
institution or vice versa. 

In special cases invalidity and accident pensions may be granted 
simultaneously ; for instance, if invalidity is due partly to an 
industrial accident, and partly to other causes. Another similar 
case is that of an orphan whose father has been killed in an industrial 
accident and whose insured mother dizs afterwards for some cause 
other than an industrial accident. The orphan is then entitled 
to one pension under accident insurance in respect of the father and 
to another under invalidity insurance in respect of the mother. 

We cannot here enter on a detailed discussion of all the compli- 
cated regulations which have been made to deal with the various 
cases of simultaneous existence of several claims and benefits. 


PROTECTION OF BENEFITS 


Social insurance benefits frequently enjoy some special form 
of protection. Thus according to the law of many countries they 
may neither be pledged, attached, nor transferred, and the power 
to apply them as compensation or set-off is limited ; the latter is 
only admitted in certain exceptional cases, to avoid double pay- 
ments or for some similar reason. 

The German and other laws lay down the principle that benefits 
are entirely distinct from poor relief. Benefits under social insur- 
ance are granted as a statutory right of the insured person, not 
as an act of grace or on compassionate grounds as is the case with 
poor relief. Consequently the civil or other rights of the beneficiary 
are not affected. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Anyone studying the system of social insurance benefits, 
without limiting his study to any one branch of insurance, must 
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reach certain conclusions. It will be evident that the methods of 
defining the categories of persons to be insured, the cases for relief, 
the risks to be covered by insurance, and the conditions to be 
satisfied by these risks give rise to quite unnecessary complications 
involving much unproductive work and uneconomic expenditure. 
Hence will follow a demand, if not for unification, at any rate for 
simplification. In many cases it will not be easy io meet this 
demand, if only on account of the existing administrative system, 
with its longer or shorter history and its often numerous staff of 
officials. But the interests of these officials and of other persons 
whose motives for opposing reform are not directly subservient 
to the aims of social insurance ought not to be allowed to strangle 
thisdemand. And this consideration should least of all be allowed to 
count in countries which as yet have no system of social insurance. 
(2) In general money benefits, and especially pensions, 
predominate in social insurance. This may be partly connected 
with the fact that the insurance laws have necessarily been drafted 
with the help of mathematicians, whose whole mental outlook 
has naturally led them to give the preference to money benefits 
in making their calculations, as otherwise they would have no 
fixed standard to use in calculating the relation between eontribu- 
tions and benefits. But from the standpoint of national economy 
the value would be incomparably greater of a system of social 
insurance which could grant such extensive benefits in kind that 
money benefits would be of only secondary importance for the 
insured. It is only quite recently that the opinion has begun to 
gain support? — most definitely in Germany — that on numerous 
grounds it is desirable “ to place social insurance more decisively 
at the service of a policy which aims at economising and increasing 
the supply of human strength ”, so that “ activities tending to 
create economic values (including health) must be given a more 
and more prominent place in the programme of the carriers of 
insurance ”. In a country like Germany, with its grave economic 
and financial difficulties, it is more than ever necessary “to apply 
relief at the sources of the injury, to fight not the consequences 


’ Dr. Paul Kaurmann, formerly for many years chairman of the Federal 
Insurance Office in Berlin, has published a great many highly important works on 
this subject. The quotations in the text are taken from his most recent book, 
Zur Umgestaltung der deutschen Sozialversicherung (Berlin, Reichsdruckerei, 1924, 
p. 10), which contains a great deal of very valuable information. Cf. also the same 
author’s Schadenverhutendes Wirken in der deutschen Arbeiterversicherung (second 
edition, Berlin, 1924). It should also be mentioned that section 161 of the German 
Constitution defines the ultimate aim of social insurance as “ the maintenance of 
the health and earning capacity of the insured”. 
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but the causes of social evils, and in this way to secure the fullest 
value in return for the heavy sacrifices required by insurance ”. 
The order of importance must therefore be, first, prevention ; 
secondly, and for reasons connected with repopulation policy, 
restoration of the power to work; and only in the last place 
money benefits. 

(3) If money benefits are at all intended to serve the aims of 
insurance in the true sense of the word, they must vary between 
maximum and minimum limits to be determined for each specific 
case. The lower limit is the amount which, together with all 
other payments due to him, will provide a minimum subsistence 
for the insured, either alone or for himself and his dependants. 
The upper limit is the amount which will provide full compensation 
for all need arising from the event insured against, so that the in- 
sured incurs no material lossas a result of the happening of this event. 
If benefits fall below the minimum subsistence, the insurance 
becomes equivalent to a kind of poor relief; if they exceed the 
maximum just described the insured will be better off than if the 
event had not happened, a result which oversteps the task of 
insurance. Both alike are to be avoided. The minimum can and 
may be exceeded only when economic and financial conditions in 
general will allow of this. 

(4) If the view is adopted that social insurance in the narrower 
sense, i.e. compulsory insurance, is the best form for all insurable 
persons, there will be a tendency not to fix benefits at too high 
a level. Otherwise those states which have no compulsory insur- 
ance, or compulsion only in some branches, ‘will have special 
difficulty in introducing it. If any international principle is to 
be laid down for the present, it seems preferable to fix a minimum 
rather than a maximum level of benefits. Here we may recall 
the statement, as accurate as it is apposite, made by the Italian 
Minister Mr. Luzzatti at the International Social Insurance Congress 
held in Rome in 1908", to the effect that compulsory insurance, like 
compulsory education, should be limited to what is absolutely neces- 
sary. Ineducation and in insurance alike, the ground lying between 
the minimum and the maximum must be left to the free initiative of 
the individual. In the present writer’s opinion, Mr. Luzzatti’s state- 
ment seems to contain the key not only to the problem of how large 
benefits should be, but also to many other fundamental problems 
in social insurance which await an international solution. 


Actes 'du VIII¢me Conyris international des assurances seciales, Vol. 
p. 615. Rome, 1909. 


The Medical Profession and Health Insurance 

in Great Britain 

by 
Alfred Cox, M.B., B.S. 

Medical Secretary, British Medical Association 


The organisation of the medical service in a system of sickness 
insurance is always a matter of some complexity, involving as it 
does simultaneously the provision of a national service and the personal 
attendance of individual doctors on individual patients. The present 
article describes the system now in force in Great Britain with the 
problems to which it gives rise,and the author gives his opinion, and 
that of the British medical profession as a whole, on possible future 
developments and improvements. Dr. Cox is particularly well qualified 
to deal with the subject ; before 1908 he practised for sixteen years in an 
almost entirely working-class district, and during that time took an 
active interest in the relations between the organised medical profession 
and organised bodies of the public such as the Government, local 
authorities, friendly societies, and trade unions. In 1908 he became 
an official of the British Medical Association, which is recognised as 
representative of the whole medical profession in Great Britain. He 
was in that position when the first National Health Insurance Act 
was introduced in 1911, and then and since has been intimately 
associated with all negotiations affecting the medical profession and 
insurance. 


description of the working of the medical service in the 
British health insurance system, interesting though it may be. 

is a somewhat embarrassing task to undertake, because the subject 
is so vast and there are so many ways in which it might be treated. 
It may perhaps be helpful first to give a brief sketch of the means 
whereby the great masses of the people of Great Britain obtained 
their medical attendance previous to the introduction of the Natio- 
nal Health Insurance system. So far as special services such as 
operation and specialist opinions were concerned they mainly 
depended, as they do now, on our voluntary hospitals. So far as 
the services of general practitioners were concerned the majority 
of the working classes honestly tried to pay for them out of their 
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own pockets, but however modest the fees charged the strain of 
paying for a long-continued attendance was more than most of 
them could stand. They either ran up bills which frequently they 
were unable to pay, or if they paid the doctor they had todeny 
themselves and their families other things almost if not quite as 
necessary as medical attendance. 

Some six million of them were insured against sickness in volun- 
tary organisations, such as friendly societies, local clubs, etc., but 
the medical service provided under these organisations was of a 
very restricted character, the payment for it and the conditions 
under which it was provided were very unsatisfactory to the doc- 
tors, and it was estimated that some 250,000 persons fell out of 
benefit every year owing to unemployment or other causes. The 
Royal Commission on the Poor Law estimated that 30 per cent. 
of the pauperism in this country could be attributed to sickness ; 
its reports brought out very clearly the inaccessibility of proper 
medical attendance at fees which were within the reach of a vast 
number of the community ; the want of co-ordination between 
the various public and semi-public medical institutions (the public 
health service provided by the local authorities, the voluntary and 
poor law hospitals, charitable dispensaries, etc.) ; the fact (already 
a matter of common knowledge) that the average working man and 
his family would often suffer great hardship rather than apply for 
assistance to the Poor Law Medical Service, which was open to all 
who could show they were necessitous. This service was used 
mainly by that hopeless class, the chronic and unemployable poor. 

It was with the intention of bringing order out of this chaos 
that Mr. Lloyd George founded the National Health Insurance 
system, which became law on 16 December 1911, the medical bene- 
fit section of it coming into operation in January 1913. 


OUTLINE OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


The main features of the National Health Insurance system as 
at present constituted may be indicated in a few words. The great 
majority of persons covered by the system are compulsorily in- 
sured and are known as employedcontributors. This class comprises 
all persons over 16 years of age employed under a contract of ser- 
vice, or under a contract of apprenticeship with a money payment, 
under the direction of an employer. Compulsory insurance thus 
applies not only to manual workers but also to non-manual workers, 
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the crews of British ships, home workers, and officers or servants 
of local or other public authorities. But on the other hand certain 
classes of employees, more especially non-manual workers in receipt 
of remuneration at a rate above £250 a year, are excepted, not to 
mention special exemptions granted in individual cases. The 
number of insured persons in England, Scotland, and Wales at 
present is estimated at 15 million. 

Every insured person, irrespective of his earnings, is required 
to pay a weekly contribution of 5d. (men) or 4d. (women). The 
employer pays 5d. a week in respect of each insured person, whether 
man or woman. To these payments the state adds an amount 
equal to two-ninths of the sums expended on benefits and their 
administration by the approved societies, which act as the insuring 
bodies under the scheme. ! 

The benefits to which insured persons are entitled include 
money payments (sickness, disablement, and maternity benefit) 
and medical benefit. It should be noted that only the money 
benefits are administered by the approved societies (the insured 
person is free to select the society to which he wishes to belong), 


while medical benefit is administered by the insurance commit- 
tees, of which there is one for each county or county borough. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MEDICAL BENEFIT 


The Insurance Committee 


The insurance committee varies in size from 20 members in 
the smaller areas to 40 in the largest. Three-fifths of its members 
are supposed to represent insured persons ; one-fifth of the members 
are appointed by the county or county borough council ; and the 
rest of the committee is made up of three or four medical men 
(two of whom are appointed by the local doctors, one by the Minis- 
ter of Health — except on committees with less than 30 members 
--- and one by the county or county borough council), and from 
one. to four other members consisting of representatives of the 
pharmacists and women appointed by the Minister. 

The committee is responsible for the maintenance of a register 
of insured persons, for dealing with all questions regarding title 
to medical benefit or the relations of insured persons with the doc- 
tors on the local panel (the list of doctors), and for the local inves- 
tigation of complaints. It receives from the Central Fund and 
distributes the remuneration of the doctors and pharmacists in 
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its area, in accordance with the numbers on the lists of the doctors 
and the value of prescriptions dispensed by the pharmacists. 

Each insurance committee must have a medical service sub- 
committee, which is the court of first instance for considering com- 
plaints made by insured persons, approved societies, or doctors. 
It consists of six to ten members according to the size of the insur- 
ance committee. One-half of them are appointed by and from 
those members of the insurance committee who represent insured 
persons, and the other half are doctors. One member of the sub- 
committee must be a woman. The members of the subcommittee 
select a chairman from those members of the insurance committee 
who are appointed by the county or county borough council and 
by the Minister of Health ; he must not be a doctor, a pharmacist, 
an insured person, or an official of an approved society. The pro- 
ceedings of the subcommittee are governed by rules approved by 
the Minister, which ensure that a case shall be fully and impartially 
investigated. Legal representation is not permitted on either 
side, but any person concerned in the investigation may be assisted 
in presenting his case by another person, who must not, however, 
be a paid legal adviser. After the hearing, which is in private, a 
report is presented to the insurance committee containing a state- 
ment of the relevant facts which have been established, all the 
inferences of fact which may properly be drawn from those facts, 
and a recommendation as to the action, if any, which should be 
taken. 

In addition to complaints formally made by individuals, the 
insurance committee may refer to the medical service subcommit- 
tee (and must do so if the panel committee, representative of the 
doctors, so desires) any matter relating to the administration of 
medical benefit or to the discharge by an insurance doctor of his 
duties, even though no formal complaint may have been laid. 


The Insurance Doctor 


' Every doctor on the British Register has a statutory right to 
be on the list of doctors for the insurance area or areas in which 
he or she practises, and can only be removed from that list at his 
own request, or after an enquiry in which he is proved to the satis- 
faction of the Minister of Health to be unfit to be on the list. There 
are in England, Scotland, and Wales 38,486 doctors on the official 
Register, all of whom have a right to do National Insurance work. 
Excluding all the doctors who are not in general practice, and the 
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considerable number who do not practise among the industrial 
classes, there remain probably 26,000 general practitioners. Of 
these 14,761 were actually doing National Insurance work in Janu- 
ary 1924. In the industrial and rural areas the great majority of 
the doctors are on the list, and in many areas every doctor ; but 
in such places as seaside and pleasure resorts and the well-to-do 
suburbs of our large towns the proportion of doctors not doing 
this work is greater. The average number of insured persons in 
the care of one doctor is just over one thousand. The Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Health in his report for the year 1923, 
just issued (it covers only England and Wales, but the figures do 
not materially differ in Scotland), says that more than one-half 
of the doctors have less than a thousand persons on their list and 
under 14 per cent. have two thousand or more. 


Range of Medical Service 


The insured person is not entitled to all or any medical atten- 
dance that he may require, but only to what may be expected from 
the practitioner of average capability and skill. The service which 
the practitioner is under contract to give is detailed at some 
length in clause 8 of the Medical Benefit Regulations, 1924, but 
it is more concisely defined in a document entitled The Terms of 
Service as : ; 


All proper and ae ee services other than those involvi 


the application of special and experience of a degree or kind whic 
general practitioners as a class cannot reasonably be expected to 
possess. 


Attendance at confinements is specifically excluded, and so 
is attendance within ten days after labour in respect of any condi- 
tion resulting from labour. 


CoNTROL OF THE SERVICE 


The Minister of Health is responsible to Parliament for the 
provision of an adequate medical service and for the spending of 
the money necessary therefor. He makes the Regulations which, 
subject to the provisions of the National Health Insurance (Con- 
solidation) Act, govern the service and are in operation in the area of 
every insurance committee. These Regulations lay down inter 
alia the way in which the insured person may choose his doctor 
(any doctor on the list, subject to the consent of the doctor) ; the 
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way in which he can change his doctor (whenever he likes) ; the 
hours at which the doctor can be seen (this is subject to local agree- 
ment and varies considerably from area to area and even from 
doctor to doctor) ; the method by which the patient gets his medi- 
eines (from the pharmacist if one is reasonably available, from 
the doctor if there is no pharmacist, as in many rural areas) ; the 
way in which and the times at which the doctor is paid (quarterly) ; 
the rules by which the patient is bound in his relations with the 
doctor and the way in which he can lay a complaint against his 
doctor or the doctor against him ; the way in which the insurance 
committee can proceed to get a doctor removed from the list if 
it thinks such a course necessary ; and so on. Under the direction 
of the Minister is administered the Central Fund, into which go the 
contributions from insured persons, employers, and the state, and 
out of which payments are made to the insurance committees for 
payment of doctors and pharmacists, and to the approved societies — 
for payment of the cash benefits. The amount of money which 
goes to each area for medical benefit is settled by the Minister on 
the advice of a Distribution Committee which consists of represen- 
tatives of the doctors, of insurance committees, and of the Ministry. 


ORGANISATION OF [INSURANCE PRACTILIONERS 


The original 1911 Act recognised a local medical committee 
in every insurance area where the profession cared to elect one. 
The only condition laid down was that the government department 
concerned should be satisfied that the committee was representa- 
tive of all the qualified medical practitioners of the area, whether 
on the panel or not ; after passing this test it must be consulted 
by the insurance committee on all general questions affecting the 
administration of medical benefit and the arrangements made with 
the medical practitioners. Owing to the very strained relations 
between the medical profession and the Government at the incep- 
tion of the system, the doctors in some areas did not elect local 
medical committees, and as some such committee was found to be 
essential the Act of 1913 provided that local consultation must take 
place through a committee called the panel committee, appointed 
by practitioners who are actually doing insurance work and elected 
in accordance with regulations made by the Ministry of Health. 
Both the local medical committee provided under the 1911 Act 
and the panel committee set up under the 1913 Act are in existence 
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still, but in almost every area the personnel of both is the same 
and it may be taken that the panel committee is the body which 
directly represents the interests of insurance practitioners ; if we 
were commencing de novo it is the only committee that need exist. 
There are only two duties left to the local medical committee : 
(1) to consider any complaint made to it by one insurance practi- 
tioner against another insurance practitioner — a duty hardly 
ever exercised ; (2) to consider all questions referred to it as to the 
range of medical service undertaken’ by an insurance practitioner ; 
that is to say, it has to decide in disputed cases whether a certain 
service is one which the average general practitioner should be able 
to perform, or whether it is one which could only be done by a 
doctor of special experience and skill and is therefore outside the 
contract. 

Three-fourths of the panel committee must be on the insurance 
list of the area. The expenses of the committee may be met either 
by a voluntary levy from the insurance doctors in the area or by a 
charge on the practitioners’ fund for the area, i.e. the fund out of 
which the doctors are paid. In the latter case the amount deduc- 
ted must not by law exceed “ 2d. in all in respect of each year in 
_ respect of each insured person entitled to obtain medical atten- 
dance”. Many panel committees adopt the voluntary levy in pre- 
ference to the compulsory levy, because their expenditure under 
the latter scheme is subject to government audit, whereas they 
can spend their voluntary funds in any way they please. 

It would take up too much space to detail all the duties of the 
panel committee. Suffice it to say that it must have full represen- 
tation on the various subcommittees of the insurance committee 
which deal with medical matters, and that it is its duty to ad- 
judicate in cases where there is prima facie evidence of extravagant . 
prescribing by a doctor. The panel committee is the body which is 
fully recognised by law and custom as representing the interests 
of the insurance practitioners of the area ; to it the insurance com- 
mittee looks for advice and assistance on matters of purely pro- 
fessional interest ; and if (as the great majority of them do) it takes 
its duties seriously it tries to maintain a high standard of profes- 
sional conduct in the area and to ensure that the terms of the con- 
tract entered into by its constituents are duly and faithfully kept. 
The panel committees elect members to a special Committee of the 
British Medical Association ; this Committee (the Insurance Acts 
Committee) carries out all collective negotiation on their behalf 
and is fully recognised by the Ministry of Health. 
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Having thus briefly outlined that part of the machinery of 
the British system which specially affects the medical profession, 
I propose now to give my opinion as to how the various parts of 
that machinery have worked and to deal, in passing, with the ade- 
quacy or otherwise of the service now provided for the insured 


person. 


Pusiic OPINION ON THE SYSTEM 


No piece of social legislation in this country has caused more 
dissension than National Health Insurance. Received by Parlia- 
ment in the first instance as a great social benefit which might well 
be discussed without reference to party, it rapidly became the sub- 
ject of acrimonious parliamentary differences. It was rushed 
through Parliament in a most unprecedented manner, the number 
of amendments made at the last moment without discussion being 
very large ; and I suppose no Act of Parliament ever left so many 
gaps to be filled or such difficult problems to be solved by the depart- 
mental officials as did the National Health Insurance Act of 1911. 

The old friendly societies acquiesced in the new scheme with 
many misgivings ; many of the trade unions were thoroughly dis- 
trustful of the new measure, thinking that it might undermine 
their hold on their members ; those who believed in a whole-time 
state medical service felt that state recognition was being given to 
a system which, if successful, would ruin their hopes ; insured per- 
sons, who at first were carried away by Mr. Lloyd George’s spee- 
ches, finally became either hostile or at best apathetic ; the press 
which was opposed to Mr. Lloyd George in politics did its best to 
make the system unworkable ; and the medical profession, whose 
help was essential if the system was to become a success, was in 
large part actively hostile, and as to most of the rest sullenly acquies- 
cent, because it believed that its independence was being sacri- 
ficed and the traditional relation between doctor and patients 
undermined. In short, the system could not have begun work 
under more unfavourable conditions. 

Looking back on the last twelve years, one who has gone through 
it all can only express amazement and thankfulness that our natio- 
nal habit of “ muddling through ” has served us so well. During 
the past five or six years there have been many inquisitions, more 
or less formal, into the working of the system, and there has just 
been set up by Parliament a Royal Commission, whose business it 
is to “ enquire into the scheme of National Health Insurance estab- 
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lished by the National Health Insurance Acts 1911 to 1922, and 
to report what, if any, alterations, extensions, or development 
should be made in regard to the scope of that scheme and the admin- 
istrative, financial, and medical arrangements set up under it ”. 
What the verdict of that Commission will be lies in the future, 
but the various inquisitions into the medical part of the scheme 
have in my opinion firmly established the fact that the system, © 
though by no means faultless, provides for more than one-third 
of the population of this country medical attendance superior to 
that to which the majority of insured persons had access before the 
scheme was introduced. 

I could quote many statements which in the main are favour- 
able to the system, but I refrain. I have no hesitation in saying 
that I do not believe there is any responsible body or politician in 
this country who would now abolish the medical benefit of National 
Health Insurance, though there are many, including the Associa- 
tion of which I am Secretary, who think that it is capable of great 
improvement. 

The ideal of the medical profession was well expressed in a letter 
the British Medical Association sent to the Ministry of Health, 
declaring that it viewed “ the insurance medical service as having 
been set up not merely to ensure medical attendance on wage 
earners when they became ill, but to promote the national health 
by having regard to preventive as well as curative measures, by 
facilitating research into the beginnings of disease (for which such 
a service undoubtedly offers unrivalled facilities), and by making 
such investigations and reports on health matters as the Ministry 
of Health might properly require ”. 


“ Free CHorce or Docror ” 


I believe that most of the credit for the comparative peace 
which the system now enjoys must be ascribed mainly to the adop- 
tion at the outset of “ free choice of doctor by the insured person ”. 
Discussion at the inception of the scheme showed that there were 
three main ways in which the services of doctors could be provided, 
namely: (1) by employing doctors who should give their whole 
time to the work and be salaried officers ; (2) by making contracts 
in each area with certain selected doctors who would give what time 
was necessary to the insured persons for whom they were respon- 
sible ; (3) by throwing open the service to all doctors who cared 
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to take part in it. Each of these methods had its advocates, but 
the third was adopted because of the strenuous insistence of the 
medical profession, backed by the general desire of the public. I 
suppose there is no sphere of human life into which sentiment more 
enters than it does into the relations of doctor and patient. Admit- 
tedly patients are generally incompetent to select the best qualified 
and most competent doctor from a number at their disposal. I 
imagine they are not more likely to choose the best lawyer from 
among the local lawyers, but I am sure that for their own purposes 
they are at least as competent to select either doctor or lawyer as 
any committee of a town council or government department would 
be. Their choice is often made on grounds which would not bear 
investigation from the logical point of view, but logic has nothing 
to do with it ; the average person thinks he knows best what doctor 
would be likely to give him the best service, and he would strongly 
resent being compelled to take a doctor selected for him by some- 
body else. Speaking both as doctor and as an occasional patient, 
I am sure he is right. Any service of whole-time doctors would 
limit, if not entirely prevent, such choice on the part of the patient. 
In such a system, worked at all economically, districts would have 
to be allotted to particular doctors, and patients would be com- 
pelled either to call in the doctor allotted to the district in which 
the patients lived, or to pay privately for the doctor of their choice. 

The selection of doctors by any committee was open to a simi- 
lar objection ; some doctors would have to be left off the list and 
therefore would not be available to insured persons. Besides, this 
method would at once introduce an element of patronage by some 
selecting body which was regarded with suspicion and dislike by 
both public and profession. The organised profession made it 
plain to all concerned that nothing would satisfy them short of a 
list open to any properly qualified medical man who cared to take 
part, and in this stand they eventually had the opinion of Parlia- 
ment and the public almost unanimously behind them. 

If I seem to labour the importance of “ free choice ” it is because 
1 believe it to be on the whole the most crucial point to be decided 
in setting up any national medical service. One could imagine 
whole-time services which would look theoretically superior and 
which might possibly be worked more cheaply, but I am firmly 
of opinion that among people constituted anything like us a sys- 
tem which does not allow the individual to select, from all those 
available, the doctor who will be his individual personal medical 
attendant will be a failure. 
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We began by allowing the insured person to change his doctor 
(and the doctor to get rid of an insured person) once a year by giving 
a month’s notice. After a few years’ experience we altered the 
regulations so that change could be made (still after notice) twice 
a year. But in January 1924, on the initiative of the medical 
profession itself, free choice at any time and without notice was 
granted ; that is to say, an insured person can now, whenever he 
likes, and without any ceremony, take his medical card (which is 
the evidence of his right to treatment) to any doctor on the list 
and claim to be attended. Certain restrictions are placed on the 
doctor’s right to get rid of a patient, e.g. when the patient is being 
actually attended. It will readily be seen how this plan lessens 
the probability of complaints against doctors. Why complain 
when you are not satisfied ? Why not simply get another doctor, 
just as the duke or millionaire would ? The figures show that 
the amount of dissatisfaction as shown by change of doctor is quite 
small. It was infinitesimal while notice had to be given, and since 
the notice was abolished, according to the figures at my disposal, 
it is still on an average under one per cent. of the insured persons. 
The chief objection raised against the adoption of free choice was 
that it would lead to the encouragement of malingering ; that doc- 
tors, in order to increase the numbers on their lists, would be afraid 
to refuse a certificate to a person who ought to be declared cap- 
able of work, because the person would thereupon transfer himself 
(and probably his family) to somebody who would be more com- 
placent. Theoretically there is something to be said for this, and 
I am not prepared to deny that there are some doctors with less 
than the average amount of moral courage. But in practice it 
does not work out that way except in a very small number of cases, 
and one rarely hears this objection now. Experience has shown 
that malingering is nothing like as common as many feared it 
would be. 


THe SERVICE PROVIDED 


As mentioned earlier, the service is a restricted one. Some 
persons in the earlier stages of the system contented that the words 
of the Act, “ adequate medical attendance and treatment ”, entitled 
the insured person to complete medical attendance, covering any 
kind of assistance, medical or surgical, that he might require. But 
there was never any doubt that Mr. Lloyd George fully realised 
that the money provided for medical benefit would not cover in- 
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stitutional treatment and the services of consultants and specia- 
lists. The medical provision is admittedly incomplete, but my 
own opinion is that this has been on the whole an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage, for it has allowed the accumulation of a body 
of experience in providing ordinary medical attendance which will 
be very useful when the additional services come to be provided. 
The Government had in 1914 considered (in consultation with 
representatives of all sections of the medical profession) a more 
comprehensive scheme and had voted the necessary funds to make 
a start with the services, when required, of consultants, but with 
the outbreak of war this, like many other social schemes, went by 
the board for the time being. The present Act allows of certain 
additional benefits being provided by the approved societies if they 
can show a surplus in their funds, as most do. Their funds undergo 
a periodic valuation (every five years) and section 75 of the Natio- 
nal Health Insurance (Consolidation) Act says that, “if on the 
valuation of the branch of an approved society a surplus is shown 
in respect of the branch, it may, with the approval of the society, 
submit to the Minister a scheme for distributing out of the surplus 
any one or more additional benefits”. One valuation has already 
taken place and a large sum of money was set free for the purposes 
of these additional benefits. Another valuation is almost com- 
pleted and the results are even more satisfactory than the first — 
a sad reflection for those who have continually prophesied bank- 
ruptcy for the scheme. According to the Report of the Chief Medi- 
cal Officer of the Ministry of Health, the total amount expended 
in the year 1923 on additional benefits was about £500,000. The 
selection of benefits must be settled by a society in general meet- 
ing, subject to the approval of the Ministry. The most popular 
additional benefit is dental benefit, which may comprise the pro- 
vision of dentures as well as defraying the cost of dental treatment. 
Other benefits adopted by many societies are payment for optical 
treatment and glasses, or for the supply and repair of artificial 
limbs and appliances such as crutches, surgical boots, and trusses, 
provision of nurses, and payments to hospitals for in-patient treat- 
ment. The Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry points out that 
nearly £300,000 was available during the year 1923 for payments 
to hospitals or convalescent homes for in-patient treatment, and 
some societies maintain convalescent homes of their own. It is 
certain that a strong demand will be made before the coming Royal 
Commission for the extension of medical benefit to include all 
kinds of medical treatment, including the services of consultants 
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and specialists and indoor treatment in hospitals and other insti- 
tutions. I do not know that anyone is in a position to say how 
much extra money will be required for such extensions and how 
the extra money ought to be provided, or when we shall be able to 
afford to make the extension, but I am certain that such an exten- 
sion will be made as soon as practicable, whatever party is in power, 
and that it will be a very popular move. 

The theory of the system is that insured persons shall be al- 
lowed to join whatever approved society they like, and that those 
societies which administer their funds most prudently will have 
the largest surpluses, will thus be able to offer the most additional 
benefits, and will, by increased popularity, obtain a larger member- 
ship. Prudent management, however, is not the only factor making 
for surpluses. Some societies, particularly the trade union socie- 
ties, attract a particular kind of insured person, and according 
to the trades at which such persons work that society may have a 
greater or less incidence of sickness than another. Thus it occurs 
that of two men living next door to one another one may find him- 
self able to command several additional benefits, while his neigh- 
bour may have to content himself with the bare statutory benefits 


and may even (though this is rare) find himself having to pay a levy 
because his society is in financial straits. This state of things is 
causing a good deal of dissatisfaction, and one of the chief demands 
before the Royal Commission will be “ equal benefits for equal 
contributions ”. This subject raises actuarial and financial ques- 
tions with which I am not competent to deal. 


Tue LESSON OF THE INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


The institution of the insurance committee was an experiment 
in local government in this country which I am afraid must be put 
down as a failure. Its sole duty is to administer medical benefit, 
but, as all the details of the contract between the doctor and the 
state are thrashed out between the Ministry of Health and the body 
which represents the medical profession, the insurance committee 
is left with little but routine work, and it is consequently failing 
to attract or retain public men of the right stamp. This reduction 
in the responsibility of the committee has been brought about gradu- 
ally, partly by pressure of the medical profession, but mainly 
by the conviction being forced on all concerned that it was not to 
the public advantage that there should, for the same service, be 
varying contracts in different areas. 
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When Mr. Lloyd George introduced his Bill it was proposed to 
call the insurance committees “ local health committees ”, the idea 
being that in addition to administering medical benefit they should 
provide treatment for insured persons suffering from tuberculosis 
by means of sanatoria and other institutions ; make suggestions 
to the Ministry in regard to the health of insured persons and the 
conditions affecting their health ; provide lectures and publish 
information on questions relating to health ; and, where it was 
alleged by the Ministry or by any approved society or insurance 
committee that sickness among insured persons was excessive and 
that such excess was due to the conditions or nature of employ- 
ment of such persons, or to bad housing or insanitary conditions, 
or to an insufficient or contaminated water supply, or to the neglect 
on the part of any person or authority to enforce health legislation, 
it should make a claim on the authority alleged to be in default 
for the payment of the amount of any extra expenditure alleged 
to have been incurred by reason of the default. 

It soon became clear that these health functions would not be 
exercised, for in each of the areas in which they were established 
there was, in the shape of the county or borough council, an exis- 
ting statutory public health authority responsible for the com- 
munal health of all persons, insured and non-insured, in their area. 
The insurance committee was therefore a fifth wheel to the coach, 
and as a health authority it may be said hardly to have functioned. 
Its duties as regards tuberculosis were in 1921 transferred to the 
ordinary health authorities. The power to make a claim on the 
health authority alleged to be in default has never been used, nor 
is it likely to be. Some good work has been done in providing 
health lectures, but on questions of policy, as was pointed out quite 
recently by Sir William Glyn-Jones, the ex-President of the As- 
sociation of Insurance Committees : 


The insurance committees had been given little if any voice. The 
Ministry and the British Medical Association have settled the questions 
that really matter. Insurance committees have done the routine, cler- 
ical — the donkey work in fact ; or rather, as I have said, this has been 
done most efficiently by the clerks to the insurance committees and their 
staffs. I believe they could have done it just as well if they had been 
unfettered by their respective committees. 


The experiment might have had a better chance of success if 
it had been possible to make the committees really representative 
of insured persons. But they have never been so, and it is difficult 
to see how they can be so while the approved societies into which 
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insured persons are grouped vary so much in character, in distri- 
bution, and in methods of administration. With many of the 
societies, so great is their size and so wide their distribution that 
it is impossible for them to have anything approaching a really 
democratic election of representatives. The so-called representa- 
tives of insured persons have to a very large extent represented 
nobody but the officials of the approved societies, and I should say 
that a very small percentage of insured persons either know or 
care who their supposed representatives on the insurance commit- 


tees are. 


Tue Ipeat Locat CONTROLLING AUTHORITY 


An important consideration in laying down a scheme for medical 
attendance on the working-class population, whether under a sys- 
tem of insurance or otherwise, is what should be the local authority 
responsible for organising the medical service. And if an insurance 
basis be chosen, should it be a new ad hoc authority dealing with 
the insured only, or should it be one which will look at the matter 
primarily as a public health and not as an insurance matter, and 
therefore to be dealt with along with the other public health activ- 
ities of the community ? If we were starting afresh with all our 
present knowledge, I do not think we should put the local admin- 

| istration of medical benefit into the hands of any new body, but 

give it to the statutory health authority. Our statutory health 
authority is the county council in the county areas, and the coun- 
cils of the county boroughs, boroughs, and urban districts else- 
where. These bodies, both before and since the advent of our 
insurance system, have the responsibility for the health of their 
respective districts, whether the inhabitants are insured or not. 
They are responsible for the supply and maintenance of the hospi- 
tals for infectious diseases ; of a service which is specially devoted 
to the diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis ; for the medical 
inspection of school children and for the treatment of those whose 
parents cannot provide it ; for the supervision of midwives and the 
payment of fees for doctors called in by them in case of emergency ; 
for the provision of institutions for those of unsound mind ; in the 
ports for the carrying out of the quarantine regulations ; for the 
provision and maintenance of a free service for the treatment of ven- 
ereal diseases ; and for a maternity and child welfare service which, 
by means of clinics, advises expectant mothers as to their health 
and gives advice as to the nursing and physical welfare of babies. 
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There are other activities which could be mentioned, but the 
above will suffice to show that it is illogical and wasteful to conduct 
all these health activities by one authority with an expert staff, 
and to set up an entirely new and untried body to deal with the 
medical service of a section of the same public. It had to be done 
in 1911 because if the new system was to be a success a new section 
of the public had to be actively interested. The approved socie- 
ties in particular had to be placated, and it would have been even 
more difficult than it was to secure the co-operation of the medical 
profession if they had not been given direct representation on the 
governing local authority. A case can, of course, be made out for 
the separation of the insured from the rest of the population, inas- 
much as the statutory health authorities are primarily concerned 
with the health of the community as a whole and not with that of 
the individual, whereas National Health Insurance is primarily 
insurance of the individual againstsickness. But the lineof demarca- 
tion is difficult to draw, and no one, I think, beginning de novo 
with our present experience would contend that these two divisions 
of the medical service of the community should be dealt with by 
different bodies. 

In my opinion, however, the statutory health authority would 
need considerable alteration to make it a satisfactory body for 
dealing with insured persons or the domiciliary medical service of 
the family, for our experience has shown (and in this matter the 
experiment of the insurance committees has been very useful) that 
the business of attending to the health of the individual by doc- 
tors chosen by those individuals cannot be carried out without 
great friction unless full use is made of representatives of the various 
people concerned, such as the insured persons themselves, the doc- 
tors, dentists, pharmacists, etc. The present statutory health 
authorities do their work mainly through whole-time salaried of- 
ficers, whose business is not with the individual but with the com- 
munity as a whole and whose outlook is therefore quite different from 
that of the general practitioner. The doctor dealing with the com- 
munity as a whole relies largely on statutory powers, though, being 
generally a man of tact, he naturally covers the iron hand with the 
velvet glove. The general practitioner, on the other hand, has to 
deal with the idiosyncracies of the patient who chooses him ; he 
knows that the sick person looks to the doctor chosen by him for 
something which cannot be laid down in any legislation or contract. 
His doctor is his man, not that of some outside authority. The 
interests of the community are all very well, but when he is ill he 
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expects that his particular interests will come first with the doctor 
he employs. I need not labour this point ; it is obvious enough to 
any man who has ever been ill himself. Therefore, if the admin- 
istration of medical benefit under an insurance scheme or a medi- 
cal service dealing with the individual or the family is to be put 
in the hands of the statutory health authority, that body should be 
strengthened by the addition of representatives of the insured 
persons, and of the other parties I have mentioned. 

This of course runs counter to the idea, embodied in most of 
our legislation, that statutory committees should be composed only 
of people directly elected by the electors. No insuperable objec- 
tion arises, however, because that principle has already been bro- 
ken in connection with our education committees, which, consis- 
ting mainly of elected members of the county and borough councils, 
co-opt also a certain number of people specially qualified or inter- 
ested in educational matters. The representatives of the various 
interests should be appointed to the health committee by the county 
or borough council on the nomination of bodies representing the 
different interests. The adoption of some such plan as this, which 
has been the policy of my Association since the formation of our 
Ministry of Health in 1919, ought to save money. I say this with 
some diffidence, because apparently logical proposals for saving 
money in connection with public administration hardly ever seem 
to work out that way. The plan would certainly save energy, 
would co-ordinate the various means of providing for the medical 
needs of the community, and would officially recognise that there 
is no real line of demarcation between preventive and curative 
medicine, though various aspects of the whole require different 
handling. 


Tue Duty or THE CENTRAL AUTHORITY 


The rdéle of the central authority is quite as important as that 
of the local. I have already said that experience has led to the 
removal in practice from the insurance committee of the right which 
still technically belongs to it, namely, of arranging the terms of 
service with the doctors in their area. This we have centralised. 
Insured persons are continually moving about ; they have the right 
to get attendance wherever they may happen to be, without any 
formality other than proving that they are insured persons, and in 
a national system it is clearly desirable that the standard and con- 
tent of the service should, as far as possible, be the same everywhere. 
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No laws or regulations can put all doctors on a level as regards 
competence, but carefully framed regulations, drawn up in consul- 
tation with representatives of those who have to be governed by 
them, and made effective all over the country, are a great advantage 
to all concerned, the insured person in particular. One of the les- 
sons we have most certainly learned, and which is now definitely 
incorporated in our procedure, is that every alteration of regulations 
or proposed alteration of laws shall be thrashed out between the 
Ministry, as representing the community as a whole, and the repre- 
sentatives of the approved societies, doctors, or pharmacists as the 
case may require. This procedure was not established without 
a good deal of pressure, for government departments are generally 
fully conscious of their ability to deal with the affairs that come 
within their control without any outside help. But I think our 
Ministry of Health would agree that by consulting the represen- 
tatives of the various interests well in advance of any proposed 
alterations in regulations or procedure it has been enabled to do its 
work better than under the old plan of settling conditions first and 
having the discussions (and quarrels) later. The representatives 
of our profession have certainly learned the advantage of discus- 
sing our ideas and comparing notes with an impartial and expert 
department. 


THE APPROVED SOCIETIES AND THE DocToR 


The great majority of insured persons are members of societies 
approved by the Minister of Health and known as “ approved socie- 
ties”, through which they receive their cash benefits. These 
societies have nothing whatever to do with administration of medi- 
cal benefit, though in the original Bill introduced into Parliament 
by Mr. Lloyd George they were to administer this as well as the 
cash benefits of the system. The medical profession had not 
much trouble in persuading Parliament that this would be a mis- 
take. There are over ten thousand of these societies throughout 
the kingdom, ranging in size from less than a hundred members 
to over three million, and if each of these had been able to set up 
its own medical service we should have had a perfect welter of confu- 
sion. Even if a standard had been fixed by the Ministry there 
were insuperable objections in the minds of the medical profession 
to the administration of medical benefit by these bodies. No one 
who has studied social history in this country would try to belittle 
the immense services of the voluntary organisations known as 
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friendly societies in stimulating thrift, self-reliance, and habits of 
co-operation. They, together with some of the trade unions, were 
practically the only bodies which before 1911 provided medical 
attendance for their members on a contract basis. But the sys- 
tem was far from satisfactory either to their members or to the 
medical profession. The payment to the doctor was poor, but this 
was not the main thing which made the medical profession deter- 
mined that, whoever else should administer the medical service 
under the National Insurance Act, it should not be the approved 
societies. The individualism of the doctor, which is the secret of 
his influence with the individual patient, made him dislike the way 
in which many of these societies engaged and treated their doctors, 
though there were of course many examples of good feeling on both 
sides. 

This is not the place, however, to go into the history of a system 
which is nearly extinct. Let it suffice to say here that any idea 
that the doctors employed in a national system should be employed 
by and under the control of the approved societies was rejected 
unanimously by the medical profession. All I have heard of con- 
tract practice in other countries, and particularly the experience 
of Germany, leads me to say that it is to the benefit neither of the 
public nor of the medical profession in any country that a medical 
service of a national nature should be put in any way under the 
control of voluntary bodies, however admirable in their own way. 
The average doctor strongly believes that the ideal relation be- 
tween a doctor and patient is that the patient shall be in such a 
position that he can employ his own doctor, without reference to 
any third party, and pay him in the same way, and the average 
member of the public would agree with this. But, as this ideal is 
impossible for a large number of people in every country, when the 
state steps in with financial help and thus acquires a status on behalf 
of the community, it should fix the standard of service, make the 
contract with the doctor, and act as his employer. When it has 
done this it should leave the patient to select his own doctor. The 
natural play of competition and the traditions of the medical pre- 
fession will, I believe, do the rest. 


Provision OF Druas 


The provision of drugs under our system has provided us with 
a good many problems of a minor kind. Most doctors in working- 
class practice in this country before the Insurance Act dispensed 
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their own medicines, but the authors of the system resolved that 
the provision of medicines and the provision of medical attendance 
should be separated, and that the medicines should be dispensed 
by a qualified pharmacist, whenever one was available. Some of 
the doctors objected to this, as they would have to go on providing 
medicines for the families of insured persons under private arrange- 
ments, and it would be a nuisance to deal in a different way with 
the insured person himself. Objection has also been raised by many 
insured persons, some of whom resent having to make the double 
journey, first to the doctor and then to the pharmacist with the pre- 
scription. Many patients have a rooted if mistaken belief that the 
medicine got from the doctor is better than what they now get 
from the pharmacist. However, the public is getting used to the 
newsystem, which has given a new lease of life to many pharmacists 
who previous to 1913 got so little dispensing to do that they were 
in danger of forgetting how to carry out the duty for which they 
were primarily trained, and were developing into mere sellers of 
patent medicines, perfumery, soap, and other more or less elegant 
trifles. Most doctors are now glad of the comparative relief from 
dispensing, which took up a good deal of their time, and they will, 
I believe, be still more glad when they can get rid of it all. It 
is partly an economic question, for many of the dependants of 
insured persons are unable to pay two fees, one to the doctor and 
another to the pharmacist ; but it is also a question of local custom, 
for in Scotland, long before the insurance system was thought of, 
it was the rule, with few exceptions, that all dispensing should be 
done by pharmacists. 

The unexpected expense of the provision of medicines and the ex- 
traordinary differences in their cost in different areas have proved 
to be a problem of some magnitude which is not yet solved. 
In a circular recently issued by the Ministry to the panel commit- 
tees attention was drawn to a steady increase in the total expen- 
diture on drugs, which cannot be accounted for either by the amount 
or character of prevalent sickness, or by increases in the wholesale 
cost of drugs (there is a national tariff which regulates the cost 
of each drug and each dispensing service). It was pointed out that 
this increase is specially marked in particular areas, and there are 
great divergencies in cost between districts and towns which seem 
fairly comparable in character and population. The circular poin- 
ted out that the insured person is entitled to receive all drugs and 
appliances which, on a liberal view, are considered reasonably 
necessary for the efficient treatment of sick persons, but that pre 
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scribing which entails a cost beyond that demanded by these con- 
siderations must result in a charge which ought not to be imposed 
on the Drug Fund. It further asked for the cordial co-operation 
of the panel committees in a more careful and detailed 
enquiry into what may prima facie be regarded as extravagant 
prescribing. 

The prescriptions sent in by pharmacists are priced and tabu- 
lated by bureaux, and the tabulated results are sent to the Minis- 
try. Officers of the department scrutinise these returns, and when 
this scrutiny suggests that the prescriptions of any doctor may have 
imposed an unwarranted charge on the Fund, the doctor is furnished 
with a statement of the facts which lead to this presumption. He 
is afforded an opportunity of making any explanation he may wish 
to give, and if it is considered that there is prima facie evidence of 
extravagance the matter is referred to the panel committee, which 
must then proceed to adjudicate, giving the doctor full opportunity 
to justify himself. If the panel committee decides that there has 
been extravagance, it notifies its decision to the Minister, the doc- 
tor, and the insurance committee, and the insurance committee 
on the strength of the report of the panel committee may recom- 
mend the Minister to inflict a pecuniary penalty. The Minister 
decides what penalty, if any, should be inflicted and he may, if dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the panel committee, appoint one or 
more persons (not being officers of the Ministry and one of whom 
must be a doctor) to determine the matter. The doctor also has 
the right of appeal to the Ministry. The duties connected with 
this matter have been found by most panel committees to be very 
onerous and difficult, but I can see no better way of dealing with 
it. If any body is able to scrutinise the prescribing of a doctor 
it should be a jury of his peers, and the procedure just described 
affords another example of the way in which the help of the organ- 
ised profession is sought in dealing with what are mainly or entirely 
professional questions. There have been every year a considerable 
nuniber of surcharges on doctors for extravagant prescribing. 


CERTIFICATION 


The point at which the doctors and the approved societies come 
most into contact is on the question of certification, and this is prob- 
ably the greatest difficulty we have to solve. Every society natur- 
ally strives to keep down the amount of money it spends on sick 
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benefit and, though the society may of course use other evidence, 
the certificate of the doctor is in most cases its sole warrant for 
giving or refraining from giving sickness benefit. I have referred 
before to the individualism of the doctor, which makes him resent 
probably more than the average man the imposition of restrictions, 
and, the certification rules being very rigid, there are many oppor- 
tunities for friction. The resentment is by no means only on the 
part of the doctor ; it is fully shared by many insured persons, 
who are often inclined to think the doctor hard-hearted and fussy 
when he declines to give a certificate. Many of us think the certi- 
fication rules are too rigid, and that it would pay the societies bet- 
ter in the long run to trust more to the honour and good sense of 
the doctor and less to forms and rules. But unfortunately, in the 
medical as in every other profession, there is a proportion of men 
who are careless, or worse than careless, and it is this section which 
has necessitated the formulation of these rigid rules, and the conse- 
quent laying of complaints against doctors for faulty or erroneous 
certification. 

There is no short cut out of this difficulty. We shall have to 
depend on a slow but sure process of education of doctors and 
insured persons. Much can and is being done by the panel com- 
mittee in using its influence with its constituents in the direction 


of greater responsibility and accuracy. Something has been effec- 
ted also by consultation between the three parties mainly con- 
cerned, the approved societies, the Ministry of Health, and the 
doctors ; but there remains a residuum of cases in which nothing 
but smart penalties will avail. 


THe Country Doctor 


This article would be incomplete without mention of the spe- 
cial problems raised in rural areas. This country, like most others 
and particularly the United States of America, is not finding it 
easy to keep doctors in the country areas, for they, like other 
people, apparently feel the lure of the city. This is a problem of 
really national importance, for it is essential for the community 
that people should remain on the land, and they will not stay there 
unless their conditions are made tolerable or unless they belong 
to that rare and diminishing class who would rather starve in the 
country than get fat in the town. Things will not be tolerable 
for them unless they have a doctor within easy reach, and there- 
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fore there is a good case for the state offering special inducements 
to doctors to go to or remain in the country. But for the Insurance 
Act I believe many of our remote country practices would have 
been left derelict, partly because of the attraction of town life, 
partly because most country doctors cannot make an income 
comparable to that of the town doctor. 

Under the National Health Insurance system doctors who 
practice among insured persons in rural and semi-rural areas 
receive an extra payment in connection with all work done either 
in areas beyond two miles from the doctor’s residence or main 
surgery, or in districts which present exceptional travelling dif- 
ficulties. This extra payment takes account of the time occupied 
in travelling and the expenses of travelling. The money comes 
from a Central Mileage Fund set up by the Ministry and distributed 
among the several insurance committees according to the advice 
of the Distribution Committee’, strengthened for this purpose by 
the inclusion of doctors with experience of rural practice. Local 
distribution is done by the insurance committee in accordance with 
a scheme prepared jointly with the panel committee. The calcula- 
tions of the Fund have been made on figures collected in typical © 
practices in the country. The total Mileage Fund for 1924 for 
England and Wales has been fixed at £250,000?. 

The special conditions of rural practice require very serious 
consideration by any country proposing to set up a national medi- 
cal service. The country doctor cannot get such a large list as 
the town doctor, his conditions of life and work are more onerous, 
his children have to be sent away to school, and he has other handi- 
caps which entitle him to special consideration. Moreover, he 
should on the whole be a better all-round man than the town doc- 
tor, for he has perforce to handle many cases which in the towns 
are sent into hospitals and other institutions. 


REMUNERATION 


The subject of the remuneration of the doctor has naturally 
been one of the most difficult in the history of the administration of 
this system. Before the Act began to operate the Government 
(guided by ideas derived from contract medical practice carried out 


* See above, under “ Control of the Service”, p. 637. 


* For full details about the Fund cf. R. W. Harris and L. Shoeten Sack : 
Medical Insurance Practice. Second edition, revised. London, Scientific Press, 1924. 
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by the friendly societies) fixed a remuneration which the medical 
profession refused, as it was unanimously regarded as entirely 
inadequate. This was 4s. a head of the insured persons for medical 
attendance only, drugs being provided out of a separate fund. 
After long negotiations this was raised to 7s. 3d. and remained at 
that figure from 1913 to 1917. During 1918 and 1919 various 
bonuses were given, which in the latter year brought the capita- 
tion fee up to an average of 8s. 9d. 

' In 1920, desiring to consolidate the fee, the Ministry of Health, 
after long and warm discussions with representatives of the pro- 
fession, referred the amount of the capitation fee to a Board of 
Arbitrators, consisting of an eminent lawyer, a banker, and a 
writer on political economy. This was a new development which 
was not adopted by the Ministry without considerable hesitation, 
for it naturally had a prejudice in favour of settling that sort of 
thing itself. But the pressure was too strong for it, and the Board, 
after a very careful hearing of the whole case, awarded the sum of 
lls. a head. This amount was paid until the end of 1921, when 
on a strong appeal from the Minister of Health on the ground of 
national emergency the doctors accepted 9s. 6d., at which figure 
the fee remained till the end of 1923. At this date the Ministry 
made another attempt to reduce the amount, finally offering, after 
considerable chaffering, a capitation rate of 8s. 6d. for a fixed period 
of five years, or alternatively a Court of Enquiry (an arbitration 
court under another name) to be constituted on the same lines as 
in 1920. The profession accepted this alternative, and after a 
very full hearing a capitation fee of 9s. was awarded, with a recom- 
mendation that it should be paid for a period of three or four years. 

The whole question of remuneration will doubtless be discussed 
by the Royal Commission, which may lay down the fee which 
it considers appropriate for the kind of service it may recommend. 
Whether the fee suggested by it would be acceptable both to the 
Ministry and to the doctors is doubtful, and it is also doubtful if 
any fee can long remain equitable in view of changing conditions 
of medical practice and altering economic conditions. Our exper- 
ience leads me to say that much needless friction and public dis- 
cussion of a kind which is not conducive to good feeling or to the 
reputation of the service might be avoided by the frank adoption 
of the following principle: the remuneration of the doctor (and: 
pharmacist) should be settled if possible by discussion between a 
body representing the doctors (or pharmacists) and the Ministry, 
and failing agreement by arbitration. The hearing gives the public 
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an opportunity of forming its own opinion as to the merits of 
the case, and our experience is that the arbitration hearings have 
been the means of ventilating in a formal manner grievances which 
had hitherto been the subject of prejudiced statements and press 
comments. Also, as both sides previously express their willingness 
to be bound by the result, peace is secured, if not absolute 
contentment. 

As regards the value of this remuneration when estimated in 
terms of attendance on the insured person, the following figures 
may be helpful. There is some dispute as to the average number 
of attendances a year per insured person. Statistics collected by 
the Ministry of Health show 3.5 ; figures collected by my Associa- 
tion from a large number of doctors work out at 3.8. The capita- 
tion fee being now 9s. it will be seen that the average fee per item 
is round about 2s. 6d. On an average one of these attendances 
would be a visit at the patient’s home and the rest would be atten- 
dances at the doctor’s surgery. In estimating the value of each 
of these services we must, of course, add the time necessary for 
making notes and records and for professional correspondence. 


Tue Insurance Doctor’s List oF PATIENTS 


The subject of remuneration is closely related to the question 
of the number of persons for whom a doctor should be able to 
take responsibility. Our experience has shown the desirability 
of limiting the number of persons for whom any one doctor can be 
responsible, and it is now 2,500 (exclusive, of course, of his private 
patients). If he takes more he must employ a permanent assis- 
tant, and 1,500 more may be allowed for each additional assistant. 
Where two or more doctors carry on a practice in partnership, any 
one of the parties may have up to 3,000 names on his list, but the 
average on the lists of all the partners must not exceed 2,500. 
Now if it be remembered (1) that the average number on the lists 
of the insurance doctors in this country is round about 1,000: 
(2) that probably some 60 per cent. of these persons require atten- 
dance during the course of a year ; and (3) that this 60 per cent. wil! 
require attendance which, if averaged out for the whole list of per- 
sons for whom the doctor is responsible, will equal 3.5 (or 3.8) items 
in the year, it will be found that such a doctor would perform 
about 12 items of work in a day for his insured persons, if it be 
estimated that 300 days only be worked. If Sundays and holidays 
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be included (as they will be in actual practice) and the work spread 
out over the 365 days, the number will of course be so much the 
less. Four of the items would be visits at the patients’ houses, 
and the doctor would see 8 or 9 patients at his surgery. 

The undoubted trend of affairs in this country has been to cut 
down the number of people for whom a doctor may take responsi- 
bility and thus encourage him to take more time over the indivi- 
dual case. But obviously the amount of time which can be taken 
over the individual case must depend a good deal on the amount 
of payment made. If the capitation fee is high enough to encourage 
the doctor to take a smaller list or fewer private patients, then he 
will have more time to give to each individual case, and vice versa. 
The difficulty is, of course, to be sure that increasing the capita- 
tion fee will lead the doctor to keep down his total number of 
patients. Onthe other hand an inadequate capitation fee inevit- 
ably leads him |to seek more private clients and thus reduces the 
time and attention for each. One result of the Act has been to 
encourage the growth of partnerships and the employment of assis- 
tants in this country. 


CONCLUSION 


I find that there are quite a number of points of importance on 
which I have no space to touch, but I hope I have dealt with the 
chief considerations which arise out of our experience in setting 
up a medical service for over one-third of our population’. The 
broad results of our system, so far as the public is concerned, in 
my opinion are : 

(1) a greater sense of security in time of sickness on the part 
of the whole insured population ; 

(2) a service which in spite of its incompleteness gives a large 
number of the population ready access to medical treatment of a 
kind superior to what they had in pre-insurance days, and a guar- 
antee as to quality of service greater than private patients possess ; 

(3) a greater interest in the question of medical service on 
the part of the community in general ; 

(4) a realisation that the present service is incomplete and a 


1 Those who wish to study the details of administration of the medical service 
are strongly recommended to consult Medical Insurance Practice, by Harris 
and Shoeten Sack (referred to in the footnote on p. 654). For a general conspectus 
of the results of the system up to date cf. the report of the discussion on “ Has 
the National Health Insurance System justified its existence ?” published in 
the British Medical Journal, 2 Aug. 1924. 
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desire to make it complete for all those at present insured, with an 
extension to their dependants in the near future. 

So far as the medical profession is concerned there are : 

(1) a feeling of greater financial security among the doctors 
who serve the industrial population ; 

(2) certain restrictions on the liberty of the individual doctor 
in his dealings with his insured patients ; these may or may not be 
inevitable in a system in which a third party, the state, intervenes 
between the doctor and patient, but they are certainly resented 
by many doctors and by many patients ; . 

(3) an increasing sense of the collective responsibility of the 
medical profession for the quality and standard of the service; and 

(4) a strong conviction that “the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance ”, with a corresponding increase in the belief of the pro- 
fession in the necessity for strong organisation for their own 
protection. 


1 
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Compensation for Disablement 
by Deferred Pensions 


by 
Fritz Hoot 
Chief of Section, Swiss National Insurance Office 


Laws on compensation for industrial accidents may be classified 
in two groups, of about the same size, according to the form in which 
they provide compensation for accidents causing death or permanent 
disablement. Lump sum payments are being criticised with increasing 
severity for the reason, among others, that the recipients may squander 
them rapidly and thus find themselves destitute when they are no longer 
capable of earning. The proposed text for a Draft Convention which 
the International Labour Office is laying before this year’s Conference 
puts forward the general principle that compensation for accidents 
causing death or serious disablement should be paid in the form of 
annual pensions. No proposal is made regarding the method of 
compensating for accidents causing slight disablement only, but readers 
will no doubt be interested in the original proposal of Mr. F. Hool for 
deferred disablement pensions. He suggests that in cases where 
disablement is less than 15 per cent. the lump sum compensation should 
be treated as the single premium for a deferred pension payable to 
the disabled man at the age of 50, orto his heirsif he dies before this 
age. This system has the twofold advantage of economical adminis- 
tration for the the insurance institutions and greater real value to the 
community and the recipients of pensions, who instead of a negligible 
pension when they are still young will receive a much larger amount 
when they are older and less able to earn their living. 


N earlier times, when compensation for disablement was governed 
simply by the civil law of liability, the payment of pensions 
was unusual. The parties concerned showed a marked preference 
for the payment of a lump sum: the employer or his insurance 
carrier, because the case was thereby settled once and for 
all ; the injured worker, because he thought this method safer and 
more advantageous. This latter attitude of mind is sufficiently 
accounted for by the prospect of receiving a fairly large sum and 
by some mistrust of the employer or of the insurance carrier paying 
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Experience has shown, however, that not infrequently the pay- 
ment of compensation in a lump sum did not achieve the objects 
which the legislator set out to attain. The attraction of a handful 
of cash no doubt contributed to a rapid settlement of the dispute 
resulting from an accident covered by employers’ liability, but 
too often the settlement was satisfactory legally only and not eco- 
nomically. Too often the lump sum was rapidly dissipated, either 
through the imprudence of the recipient, or through the bad faith 
of a third party, or for some other cause. The money which the 
law intended to compensate for the loss of earning capacity resul- 
ting from the accident was entirely thrown away ; the injured man 
suffered thereby, as did the community, which subsequently had 
to support him as a pauper. 

The Swiss Federal Act of 13 June 1911 on sickness and accident 
insurance introduced a system of pensions for compensating dis- 
ablement. Section 95 of the Act empowers the National Insurance 
Office to commute the pension for a lump sum, but its experience 
in this respect has been so discouraging that lump sum payments 
will more and more be the exception. A pension is less likely to be 
wasted than a lump sum, and it may therefore be assumed that 
the pensions paid by the National Insurance Office are generally 
used more prudently than the handful of notes which was the sole 
compensation received by the worker under the earlier law of 
civil liability. 

There can be no doubt that the new system has effected a con- 
siderable improvement, especially in cases of serious injury, where 
the pension is a very valuable addition to the income of the injured 
man. But there is ground for scepticism as regards cases of slight- 
er injury. Thrift or extravagance are determined primarily, it 
is true, by the character of the injured man, but also by the extent 
to which he needs the compensation payment. The need for the 
money is in proportion to the degree of disablement, and extrava- 
gance tends to increase in inverse ratio to the gravity of the injury. 

It may be suggested that further improvement would be effec- 
ted if compensation for small injuries — and possibly for the first 
10 or 15 per cent. of any pension for permanent disablement — 
were paid in the form of a deferred pension. In this article it is 
only proposed to put forward the general idea, together with a 
number of observations in support of it. 

(1) Instead of paying an immediate pension the National In- 
surance Office would guarantee the injured man, (a) if he survived, 
an annuity (or lump sum) at the age of 50; (5) in case of death, a 
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pension (or lump sum) for his widow and orphans. The present 
capitalised value of an immediate annuity would thus be the single 
premium for a combined old age and survivors’ insurance policy. 

(2) Deferred pensions would only be adopted for insured per- 
sons below a certain age. Payments would begin at, say, 50, so 
that all injured men who had reached this age would receive an 
immediate pension. There would nevertheless still be a very 
wide scope for deferred pensions, since the frequency of accidents 
in general, and of serious accidents in particular, is much higher 
in the younger age groups. More than half the payments made 
by the Swiss National Insurance Office are for accidents to persons 
under 30. 

(3) The injured man, instead of receiving a few francs a month 
— which is simply pocket money — at the age of 20, would at 
50 receive an annuity or lump sum of some value. An annuity of 
10 or 12 francs a month paid to a man of 20 is equivalent to a 
combined insurance for about 5,000 francs at the age of 50. The 
advantage of the second arrangement appears obvious; the in- 
sured man, his family, and the community all stand to gain defin- 
itely. Though it is always pleasant to have 10 or 12 francs a month 
at the age of 20, it may well be held better to leave the young man 
to make up for a temporary loss of working capacity by his own 
energy and intelligence. He has suffered injury, his physical capa- 
city is diminished, and his disability may hamper him in competing 
for employment, especially as he grows older. Compensation is 
therefore justified, but it seems more profitable, both for the in- 
sured man and for the community, if paid in a deferred form. 

(4) There are two bases on which the sum insured may be 
calculated. 

From the individualist standpoint the injured man is entitled 
to full compensation. The sum payable at the qualifying age — 
or at death — should therefore be fixed in accordance with the per- 
sonal situation of the recipient. It will depend not only on his 
wage, the degree of disablement, and his age, but also on his state 
of health and civil condition. A young bachelor in full health 
will be insured for a larger sum than the head of a family who is 
also young but has a poor constitution. 

From the standpoint of the community the insured man is 
entitled to compensation proportionate in some measure to his 
needs and to the needs of those who are directly dependent on 
him for maintenance. The sum payable at the qualifying age 
— or at death — will not be fixed solely in accordance with the 
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personal situation of the recipient. Account will be taken of his 
wage, the degree of disablement, and his age, but not of his general 
state of health or civil condition. The sum insured will be cal- 
culated as for a combined insurance. The single man and the 
father of a family will thus be insured for the same sum, payable 
at a given age, though this amount will not be payable on the death 
of a single man. Thus the father of a family who is in poor health 
will represent an increase of risk, but the single man a reduction 
of risk. One will balance the other. - 

This procedure seems more in accordance with the whole idea 
of social insurance, which has always some elements of relief in 
it. It is in fact strongly to be recommended, as it alleviates the 
difficulties in which the surviving dependants of an injured man in 
receipt of a disability pension may find themselves when his death 
was not due to the accident. Cases of this kind are often rather 
distressing, for he would be a bold man who claimed that there 
was absolutely no connection between the death and the accident. 
Clearly an accident, especially a serious one, weakens the organism 
and lowers its power of resistance to disease for a time at least. 
The mortality rate is probably higher among men who have been 
very severely injured in industrial accidents, at any rate during 
the first years after the accident. Is it not just that the insurance 
carrier and not the surviving dependants should bear the conse- 
quences of this ? 

This second method of calculating compensation is most favour- 
able to the weakly head of a family, but this is not wholly incon- 
sistent with the idea of accident insurance. The insured single 
man stands a better chance of accustoming himself to the injury. 
It is easier for him to change his trade, if his disablement entails 
this, than for the head of a family. Further, the consequences of 
an accident for a man of weak constitution are obviously very dif- 
ferent from those for a thoroughly healthy man. 

(5) Ina country such as Switzerland, where industry is mainly 
organised on a fairly small scale, a paternal element is still often 
to be found in the relations between employers and workers. 
Employers are not such strangers to humanitarian and philan- 
thropic feeling as is too often thought in some quarters. Not in- 
frequently an employer will continue to pay his full wage to a worker 
who is receiving a pension from the National Insurance Office. 
On the other hand, it is true, there are employers who are by no 
means unwilling to get cheap labour by exaggerating the disable- 
ment of an injured worker. They try to get him a large pension 
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from the National Insurance Office and themselves gain thereby, 
as they merely make up the difference between the pension and the 
worker’s previous earnings. The philanthropist and the profiteer 
among employers equally bear the cost of serious accidents, but 
the philanthropist is cheated for the benefit of the profiteer. The 
payment of deferred pensions would do away with this state of 
affairs. This improvement would be most desirable, as already 
there is tendency enough for the least deserving and scrupulous 
people to benefit most by insurance. 

(6) It may perhaps be suggested that the deferred pension 
will simply represent “deferred extravagance”. Obviously no 
system of compensation will entirely prevent extravagance, which, 
as was shown, is conditioned mainly by the character of the indi- 
vidual ; but it may fairly. be assumed that the risk of extravagance 
is less at the ripe age of 50 than at 20. Moreover, the certainty 
of receiving a small sum after a number of years may encourage 
the prospective recipient to save in order to increase this sum. 
Here is a psychological factor which has a certain economic value. 

(7) It may be objected that deferred pensions will not do away 
with the small pension. What, it may be asked, will be done with 
the remaining 5 per cent. of a 20 per cent. pension, supposing the 
law provides that the first 15 per cent. is to be deferred. In the 
the author’s opinion the law should lay down that when the pay- 
ments to be made on account of the immediate pension will amount 
to less than 10 francs a month the immediate pension should be 
either commuted for a lump sum or added to the deferred pension, 
as the insured man prefers. The introduction of deferred pensions 
would not entirely do away with small pensions, but would reduce 
their number very considerably ; for example, two-thirds of the 
pensions issued by the National Insurance Office are payable for 
disablement of less than 20 per cent. 

(8) To some extent the system of deferred pensions will sim- 
plify the work of the insurance carrier. If the insured man knows 
that he will receive nothing for a certain number of years he will 
not be encouraged to exaggerate his disablement. It is most un- 
likely that a young man will malinger in order to increase the amount 
of compensation which he will not receive for a long time. On 
the contrary, he will probably set to work again vigorously in 
order to regain his lost producing power. There will thus be less 
risk that industry will suffer a double loss through a single acci- 
dent. At present it often loses both the amount of the compen- 
sation and the capacity of the producer, while it would often be 
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possible to limit the loss to the amount of the compensation and 
rehabilitate the producer almost entirely. It is too often forgot- 
ten that to some extent necessity is of great therapeutic and 
educational value. The deferred pension appears to strike the 
happy mean between necessity and justice to the injured. 
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The Recommendations of the Shanghai Child 
Labour Commission 


by 
Dame Adelaide AnpreRson, D.B. E. 


In the December number of the International Labour Review" 
an account was given in the article on “ Labour Conditions and 
Labour Regulation in China” of: (a) the position of China as a 
member of the League of Nations and the International Labour Organ- 
isation in relation to problems of factory law and its administration 
within the Republic ; (b) the significance of the Provisional Factory 
Regulations promulgated at Peking on 23 March 1923 for the Foreign 
Settlements in China and particularly for Shanghai — one of the 
most important industrial areas in China; and (c) the Report and 
Recommendations of the Child Labour Commission appointed by 
the Municipal Council of the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai. 

The following article, by a co-opted member of the Child Labour 
Commission, who was first a member of the Industrial Committee 
of the National Christian Council of China and thus travelled to 
many industrial centres for local study of conditions of labour and for 
conferences with central and provincial authorities, manujacturers, 
and others, attempts to make clearer the present position and prospects 
of the movement for reform. Especially the writer aims at further 
elucidating the relation to each other of : (a) the proposal to regulate 
child labour within the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai, (b) the Peking 
Provisional Regulations for Factories,and (c) the attitude of provincial 
authorities to the problem of securing some protection for child labour 
under the factory system. The views expressed are purely those of 
the writer, the Commissions named being in no way responsible for 
them, except inasmuch as they gave the writer the valued access to 
opportunities for forming them. 


HIS article is to be read in the light of the fact that careful 
examination of the origins and attendant circumstances of 
the appointment of the Child Labour Commission of Shanghai 


* International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924, pp. 1005-1028. 
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lightens considerably the very real difficulty of understanding the 
present position and prospects of legislative regulation of factories 
in China. It attempts in the first place to illustrate the exceptional 
conditions which exist in China and the peculiar difficulties which 
stand in the way of their improvement ; to sketch the growth of 
the movement both in Shanghai and the rest of China to reform 
the conditions of the industrial workers ; to explain the important 
results which were achieved from 1922 to 1924 in Shanghai and 
in China ; to indicate the extent to which helpful signs of a desire 
for progress were found in China, apart from and alongside of the 
Shanghai Child Labour Commission ; and finally, to explain not 
only the responsibility which lies upon Shanghai with regard to 
initiating the improvement of conditions for industrial workers, 
but also the response which has been made by Shanghai to the appeal 
of those who have been supporting the movement for reform. 
In spite of the abundant and material information given in 
the article in the December issue of the International Labour Review, 
I think that something additional is necessary to enable non-resi- 
dents in China to learn why, in face of the great need of protection 
of labour in the modern factories, the legislative and administrative 
beginnings of reform have been so hard to come at. After all, 
they are not as yet actually slower of attainment than they were 
where the system first began, in England in the nineteenth 
century. Yet the nearly complete admission, in widely varying 
countries, of the “ principle ” of governmental regulation of human 
conditions within the factory system tends to make one over- 
look or misjudge the obstacles to the carrying into practice of 
this principle in a country of ancient, slowly changing civilisation 
such as China. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF NEw CONDITIONS 


In this country, of the size, in area and population, of Europe, 
by far the greater part of the immense business of employing manual 
labour, by way of trade or for purposes of gain, in the making, alter- 
ing, repairing, ornamenting, etc. of any article or part of an article, 
and kindred occupations, is still carried on as it has been no doubt 
for thousands of years, in small semi-domestic ways and workshops 
of ancient or mediaeval character, with much ancillary help from 
children. In places where transport is reasonably available, and 
therefore to a considerable extent in or near districts where treaty 
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ports lie, there, by an apparently inevitabledevelopment, the modern 
industrialised system of production has been growing up, in parts 
on a great scale, within twenty to twenty-five years. 


Twelve years ago (says Mr. V. K. Ting, organiser of the Geological 
Survey of China) there were barely half a million spindles owned and 
operated by Chinese companies. These were practically confined to 
treaty ports. At present there are about two and a half million spindles 
in operation in 180 Chinese mills scattered through 50 cities, many of 
which are right in the interior.... The silk filatures have a similar 
story.... ese represent only one phase of the general tendency of 
industrialisation. There are for example more than 100 flour mills and 
70 oil mills in operation. The Yungli Alkali Works represents the begin- 
ning of a chemical industry with promising possibilities. We now refine 
our own sugar and salt, wash with home-made soap, light our cigar- 
ettes with home-made matches, saw our wood and hull our rice with 
steam power!. 


The writer of the above passage goes on to show the great signi- 
ficance of the recent development of more than a dozen prosperous 
Chinese owned and operated coal mines in affording a fresh training 
ground for mining students. And he points to the striking event 
of the rapid translation by Chinese university professors of Profes- 
sor J. A. Thompson’s Outline of Science on its reaching China, and 
its publication with all the original illustrations within a few months 
by the Shanghai Commercial Press (a purely Chinese printing-press), 
the entire edition being sold out immediately. 

The extensive influence of the new system is seen in numerous 
semi-industrialised workplaces, where rough devices carry power 
to parts of the processes. All three stages of production are flour- 
ishing together in many places, e.g. Ningpo and Wuchang. In 
the latter old, walled city, across the Yangtze from Hankow, one 
can pass down the streets of the chopstick hand-workers or umbrella 
makers to a big Chinese cotton-spinning mill, fully equipped with 
machinery and motor plant dated 1922 that bears the name of a 
well-known British firm. And in Tientsin, in quarters near large 
factory industries, the rug-making trade, employing young boy 
labour, is changing — although as yet mechanical power is not 
employed — from a small and domestic to a large-scale industry 
for foreign markets, with tragic health results for the boys. 

Outside the big urban centres, the modern forms of road and 
modern transport are largely lacking, as are organs of public health 
administration ; and modern medical practitioners are nearly as 


? Cf. the article on “‘ Science and Progress in China ”’, in the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary Number of the North China Daily News, 14 July 1924. 
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scarce as ways and means for primary education, the indispensable 
accompaniment of an industrialised production which is displacing 
handicraft. In fact, any government regulation of labour condi- 
tions in factories is yet lacking in every part of China — except 
in British Hong-Kong. “ Among the so-called civilised nations 
of the world China stands practically alone in the position of being 
without labour legislation that is actually under enforcement ”, 
says Miss May Ling Soong!. And soon after the incoming of the new 
system of industry, which hitherto in all other countries has trans- 
formed social as well as economic relationships, there began the 
political revolution which dissolved the ancient, centralised Im- 
perial Government with its Civil Service. The wonderful thing is 
that in so short a time as barely fourteen years not so little but so 
much, educationally and industrially, has been accomplished as 
one sees in this vast country of custom rooted in antiquity, where 
a peaceable, industrious people, over 80 per cent. of whom are 
absorbed in agriculture, quietly rule themselves under their elders. 

Where in reality could a new starting-point and the means be 
got for practical beginning of regulation of human conditions under 
so portentous a change in methods of production ? And where in 


fact did any public demand begin for anything of the kind within 
the confines of China ? 


THe MOVEMENT FOR REFORM 


The Child Labour Commission was appointed in June 1923 by 
the Executive or Municipal Council of the Foreign Settlement of 
Shanghai : 

To enquire into the conditions of Child Labour in Shanghai and the 
vicinity and to make recommendations to the Council as to what regu- 
lations, if any, should be applied to child labour in the Foreign Settle- 


ment of Shanghai, having regard to practical considerations and to 
local conditions generally. 


What circumstances or movement led to the taking of the 
important step which the setting up of this Commission represents ? 
For two years or more before this date an agitation, centred 
in Shanghai, had been carried on by various persons and associa- 
tions for reform of the conditions of labour, and especially of child 


1 Cf. article on “‘ Industrialism and the Chinese Woman ”’, in the Sixtieth 
Anniversary Number of the North China Daily News, 14 July 1924. 
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workers in both foreign and Chinese sections of this leading indus- 
trial centre. It was principally to textile industries (the cotton 
spinning mills and silk filatures) that the attention of outside 
observers had been increasingly turned by reason of the magnitude 
of their growth and the passing of streams of young and adult 
workers, which could be watched morning and evening at the change 
of shifts. Through public health administration and fire brigade 
work in the foreign city, and the development of mission and other 
hospitals, came increased scientific knowledge of accidents and 
their consequences and of the increase of tubercular disease. Dif- 
ficulties and defects of the housing and transport of such numerous 
bodies of workers had become striking, even to casual observers. 

In May 1922 the National Christian Council in China, at a great 
meeting in Shanghai of over a thousand members, under joint 
Chinese and foreign leadership, considered the situation, formed a 
special industrial section to carry on study of the conditions, draf- 
ted a programme and plan of action and endorsed the international 
labour standards contained in the Washington Conventions of 
1919. They took as their immediate objective the securing of the 
following three fundamental and practical safeguards of labour in 
industry : (1) no industrial employment of children under 12 years 
of age ; (2) observance of one day’s rest in the seven; (3) safe- 
guarding the health of workers by shortening hours, improving 
sanitary conditions, and installation of safety devices. 

Among members of the Council were Chinese employers of 
labour (e.g. Mr. Fong Sec, a director of the Shanghai Commercial 
Press) who are convinced supporters of welfare conditions in their 
own works. 

By numerous meetings and addresses in many places, and publi- 
cations in various ways, including full use of the vernacular Press, 
these ideas were carried out from Shanghai and disseminated all 
over China, from Hong-Kong and Canton to Hankow, and Chefoo 
to Peking, even beyond these into Korea. The National Young 
Women’s Christian Association (in which an Industrial Secretary- 
ship had been first provided for in the winter of 1920 to 1921. to 
consider and deal with the social problems set by the growth of 
factory employment of women and girls) and the National Young 
Men’s Christian Association joined their activities in this field 
with the National Christian Council of China. They were repre- 
sented on the Industrial Commission of the National Christian 
Council by Miss Agatha Harrison, the first Industrial Secretary 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, Miss Zung Wei- 
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Tsung, and Mr. M. T. Tchou, all of wide experience in industrial 
questions and international work. Local branches of the National 
Christian Council brought the whole problem of national legis- 
lation for factories steadily before Chinese employers and a wider 
public in many cities. At Hong-Kong and Canton in 1923, before 
my arrival in Shanghai, I met Chinese members of local branches 
of the National Christian Council ; a strong impression was there 
received of a widely diffused movement to secure both legislative 
and voluntary reforms in conditions of labour. 

The influence in Shanghai and more widely in China of the 
publicity given to the need for factory reform by the meetings 
and joint activities of these societies is seen in several events, the 
third of which is due at least equally to the International Conven- 
tions and Labour Organisation. 

First, in the correspondence, which began on 23 November 1922 
with a letter from the Secretary and Commissioner General of the 
Municipal Council, between that governing body and the leading 
representatives of foreign and Chinese employers of Shanghai, which 
is given in a footnote to the article on “ Labour Conditions in 
China ” in the December 1924 number of this Review’. Both groups 
of nationals expressed their conviction that legislation on the part 
of the Chinese Government was necessary, in order to have uniform 
regulations binding on all employers in China. And it appears in 
that letter of 23 November 1922 of the Secretary and Commission- 
er General (published in the Municipal Gazette of 25 January 1923 
“for general information”) that the question was brought to a 
point by a visit from Miss Agatha Harrison to the Chairman of the 
Municipal Council. While pointing out to Miss Harrison “ some 
of the difficulties with which this question is beset ”, the Chairman 
expressed the view that the Council should give a lead, “ by adopt- 
ing a sympathetic attitude towards action to limit some of the 
abuses with which the employment of child labour is fraught. 
The other members concurred, but indicated that in their opinion 
no good result could be achieved except by bringing together foreign 
and Chinese mill and factory owners inside and outside the Settle- 
ment, and securing unanimity amongst them as to the action to 
be taken. ” 

Secondly, during that winter, 1922-1923, an international group 
of women residents of Shanghai came together for the purpose of 
studying industrial conditions. A Joint Committee of the Amer- 


1 Loc. eit., pp. 1010-1013. 
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ican, British, and Chinese Women’s Clubs and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association was set up, and on 1 March 1923 a letter was 
addressed by them to the Chairman of the Municipal Council, 
Mr. H. E. Simms, signed by, among others, Mrs. Gull, Chairman of 
the British Women’s Association, Dr. Fearn, President of the Amer- 
ican Women’s Club, Mrs. Siao, President of the Shanghai Women’s 
Club, and Mrs. H. C. Mei, Chairman of the National Committee 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association. Miss May Ling 
Soong, afterwards a member of the Child Labour Commission, was 
Secretary to this Joint Committee. This letter, “ while fully recog- 
nising the many practical difficulties which bar the way to any 
change of the present conditions ”, urged the Council to consider 
taking such steps as might be necessary to ensure the abolition of 
night work for children under twelve years of age, to bring to the 
consideration of the Municipal Education Commission, then sitting, 
the provision of part-time schools, whereby the number of working 
hours for children would be automatically regulated, and to extend 
the powers of the Health Department to include the supervision 
of factories in matters of ventilation, sanitation and safety. A 
few weeks later the Municipal Council addressed a letter to Miss 
Soong, signed by the Secretary and Commissioner General, announ- 
cing their intention of appointing the Commission on Child Labour 
to go into the whole question of employment of children in mills 
and factories. 

Thirdly, on 29 March 1923 the Government at Peking, urged — 
thereto by the Chinese reform movement as well as enquiries from 
the International Labour Organisation, promulgated the Pro- 
visional Factory Regulations which had been earlier introduced into, 
but not passed by, the House of Representatives. These still 
remain without legal force anywhere in China. They simply define 
certain standards which the Administrative Department holds to be 
desirable, and contain no effective provision for enforcement by 
penalties, nor even for their commendation to employers of labour 
in factories by an inspectorate. And yet they were by no means 
without good effect. They have proved a most valuable introduc- 
tion to conferences and discussions with central and local officials 
as well as manufacturers, and, most important of all, were taken 
as the foundation of the work and recommendations of the Child 
Labour Commission. The Chairman of the Municipal Council, in 
his opening speech at the inaugural session of this Commission, 
recalled the facts that the Council had endorsed the view that it 
should “take a lead in bringing about certain reforms in con- 
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ditions applying to child labour in factories and mills in the Settle- 
- ment ”, and that since then “ the Chinese Government had shown 
a desire to improve conditions in mills and factories under its juris- 
diction”. He considered it an opportune moment to work with 
the Chinese Government and that it was advisable to take those 
Provisional Factory Regulations as a basis to work on, with a 
view to “ securing uniform legislation both in and out of the Set- 
tlement ”. 

Leaving for a moment certain indications in the Report of the 
Commission, and particularly in Part II, of the whole-hearted way 
in which this lead was adopted, it is necessary to revert to the steady 
action of the reform movement outside. 

It was in June 1923, while I was on a tour of the British Domi- 
nions for study of industrial conditions, that I received by cable, 
in Cape Town, an urgent invitation from the National Christian 
Council of China to come and help their Industrial Commission 
in their studies and programme. To this I was able to respond 
by curtailing a visit to Australia and New Zealand, and arrived in 
China by 23 November. After brief studies in Hong-Kong and 
Canton I joined the Sessions of the Industrial Commission of the 
National Christian Council and of the Child Labour Commission 
of Shanghai, to which I had been co-opted and which had then been 
sitting five months. In the intervals of their meetings I visited 
many factories, addressed many meetings in widely scattered cities, 
and gave lectures on factory law and administration at Peking 
University. 

One of the first things to which my attention was drawn by the 
Industrial Commission was their realisation of the need of trained 
Chinese social welfare and public health workers, from whose ranks 
eventually might be drawn the inspectors of factories who would 
be absolutely essential for any real and effectual application of 
future factory regulations. University professors in Peking, Nan- 
king, and Shanghai joined with the Industrial Commissioners of 
the National Christian Council in consideration of the problem of 
establishing training courses for public and civil services, on some 
such lines as those with practical as well as theoretical sides that 
are established in British universities and settlements, which are 
greatly needed in China to meet the new conditions of economic 
and social life. Early in 1923 a Chinese woman graduate of Hong- 
Kong University was chosen and sent to England for a year’s course 
of that kind at the London School of Economics, and she has 
since returned to the work of an Industrial Secretary of the Young 
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Women’s Christian Association. There and in the service of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association are found fields of work for, and 
contact with real needs of, industrial workers. 

The absence in China of statistical records in many fundamental 
departments differentiates the line of approach from that of the 
West. Straw has to be gathered even while the bricks are being 
moulded. In other words, social and economic survey work must 
precede or accompany administrative work in order to enable the 
administrators to see the facts and the factors they have to deal 
with. From a perception of this need sprang a movement towards 
the foundation of an institute or bureau for sociological and econo- 
mic research ; discussions began within the National Christian 
Council towards the close of 1923, and in 1924 the work of recon- 
naissance was passed over to a special Commission, of which Pro- 
fessor J. B. Tayler of Yenching University is Chairman. 

In view of all the difficulties of making a good beginning, factory 
regulation should be of the simplest kind to have actuality. It 
would be futile to begin with large and complex demands in a fac- 
tory law where the indispensable inspector is not at hand, and 
try to apply them over wide and varying provinces containing vast 
and extremely poor peoples, inured to long hours and convinced 
as to their economic dependance on subsidiary use of children’s 
labour in all their old industries. Only gradually can parents 
learn the total unsuitability, and the risks, of employment in power- 
driven industry for young children. The general absence of modern 
trade union organisation prevents their learning quickly the truth 
that steady pushing up of the age of entry for children into the 
factories can make for higher family earnings. Many others than 
parents need information as to the wide difference between the 
steady strain and risk in factories and the ordinary conditions in 
handicraft industry. 

A great and well-governed foreign settlement, with a modern 
public health service in being, is in a special position of advantage 
for coping with the early administrative problems and for making 
illustrative examples of method, by calling in the experienced and 
western-trained official to organise a staff for the work of inspection. 
It would be very far wide of the realities of the situation to believe 
that the presence on Chinese soil of organised foreign settlements 
can hinder development of a good regulation of factories once the 
facts are known. On the contrary, having regard to the fact that 
the factory system, with all its inherent new problems and need 
for expert regulation as regards conditions, has passed far beyond 
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the limited area of treaty ports, settlements, and concessions into 
a country not fully cognisant of the dangers and the safeguards 
needed, it is the chief opportunity for making a good practical 
beginning and foundation on which to rear effective inspection 
adapted to the problems. 

While awaiting results from the movement towards legislative 
action we (i.e. the Industrial Commission of the National Christian 
Council of China) initiated discussion with members of employers’ 
associations on the ways of improving conditions of labour through 
their voluntary action in matters of welfare of the workers, e.g. 
in the chambers of commerce in Shanghai, Ningpo, and Nanking 
in January and February 1924, and in Wusih and other growing 
centres of industry later in the spring. The manufacturers gener- 
ally invited us warmly to inspect their factories. 

In Nanking, capital of Kiangsu Province, early in February 
I was introduced by Chinese members of the National Christian 
Council to His Excellency the Civil Governor, who gave his close 
and appreciative attention to the problem of protection for children 
in factories with special reference to the Peking Provisional Regu- 
lations. He asked me for a memorandum on British factory law 
and administration, which I gladly prepared and took to him in 
May. At the first interview he put a question on the difficulty 
that would arise for China if the regulations were observed in 
Kiangsu and not in Shanghai Settlement, but apparently accepted 
my view that such failure would be impossible in face of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and the acceptance of the Conven- 
tions by Great Britain and other western nations. Very shortly 
after my second visit His Excellency’s Ordinance preparing for 
a Child Labour Commission for his Province was published. In it 
he noted that the Peking Provisional Regulations were “ perhaps 
not perfect since there is no careful inspection. This would tend 
to make them exist in name only.... A Child Labour Commission 
has already been appointed by the Municipal Council in Shanghai 
to investigate factory conditions. China should also organise a 
Commission of the same nature, to sit in Shanghai, so that regula- 
tions in regard to children in both the Chinese and the foreign fac- 
tories will be similar.” Besides writing to Commissioner Hsu 
Yuan of Foreign Affairs in Shanghai, asking him to see me about 


1 In May also I was introduced by the Hon. S. T. Wen to a group of members 
of the Provincial Assembly. They promised their hearty support to any measures 
for the improvement of conditions of child labour and asked me for a memorandum, 
which I supplied, on factory law administration. 
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the matter, the Commissioner of the Industrial Bureau was also 
notified. My conference with Commissioner Hsu Yuan followed 
quickly and steps were being taken for setting up that Commission 
just as the Shanghai Municipal Commission was about completing 
its work. Civil war, however, between Kiangsu and Chekiang 
Provinces intervened before preparations were complete. 

The consequent delay need not prevent effective action when 
peace comes, especially if the Municipal Council obtains the neces- 
sary powers to carry out the minimum recommendations in Part III 
of its own Commission’s Report. 

Mention must not be omitted here of the interview when I was 
in Peking, in March 1924, with the Minister of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Industry, Dr. W. W. Yen, to whom I was introduced by 
Professor J. B. Tayler of Yenching, who accompanied me, Dr. Haw- 
kling Yen, Chief of the Labour Department of the Ministry, being 
also present. This afforded me an opportunity for giving my impres- 
sions after some months’ experience of the conditions, and to the 
Ministry for explaining their plans and activities. 

The following semi-official account of the discussion appeared 
in the Far Eastern Times of 22 March 1924: 


Dame Adelaide Anderson was able to report an awakening interest 
on the part of officials and employers in the subject of industrial wel- 
fare, so that although the conditions, notwithstanding some notable 
exceptions, are generally speaking very terrible, the outlook is hopeful. 
The great difficulty is the securing of co-ordinated action, and the t 
desideratum a wider appreciation of the issues involved. Emphasis 
was placed upon the need for regulation of child labour, its exclusion 
from night work and the provision of education ; and upon the shorten- 
ing of hours of labour in view of the greater strain of work in factories 
using power-driven machinery. 

Among the subjects discussed were the need for more accurate sta- 
tistics for the study of health and safety, for means whereby the labour- 
ers could voice their own needs ; the question of trained travelling in- 
spectors, and the preparations for sending a Chinese delegation to the 
International Labour Conference to be held in Geneva in 1924. 


Dr. W. W. Yen took special interest in the information given 
him of the great aid afforded in administration of factory law in 
Great Britain by the legislative provision in 1895 for statistical 
records. 

Within two months of this official interview, some of the Indus- 
trial Commissioners of the National Christian Council, Miss Mary 
Dingman, Industrial Secretary of the Advisory Committee of the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association (who succeeded 
Miss Harrison on the Child Labour Commission, on the departure 
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in March 1924 of Miss Harrison for England), Miss Zung Wei- 
Tsung, Mr. Gideon Chen, and myself, had the pleasure of meeting 
in Shanghai a travelling inspector from Peking, Mr. Tant, mining 
engineer, with long experience in France, who was charged with 
the duty of gathering records of factories and their conditions for 
the Ministry. We inspected with him factories within the Set- 
tlement to which he had introductions from the British Consulate- 
General, and we introduced him to those who could further, or 
throw light on, his enquiries, including the Chairman of the Child 
Labour Commission. We discussed problems of future applica- 
tion of standards provided in the Peking Regulations and showed 
him the address of the Chairman of the Municipal Council at the 
opening session of the Child Labour Commission putting in the 
forefront the principle of co-operation with the Chinese Govern- 
ment and taking the Peking Regulations as the basis of the work of 
the Commission. 

During the whole of our work we made contacts wherever pos- 
sible with factory workers, who indeed opened the way to this 
themselves. One group wrote to me on 13 December, “ twelfth 
year of the Republic ”, a letter of appeal which strongly recalled 
the keynote of the British workers when they strove for a 10-hour 
day in the early nineteenth century, a protest against invasion of 
human rights and capacity by the unlimited hours of factory work. 
Here are excerpts from the translation made by Miss Zung : 


We saw in the newspapers that you came to our country to inves- 
tigate conditions concerning .. . eet workers, so we wish to say 
a few words to you with frankness.... Among us are coppersmiths, 
machinists, electricians, stokers and others . . . totalling over one thou- 
sand people.... Ever since we came to work here we have never 
enjoyed the happiness of having holidays on Sundays, National Anni- 
versary Day, Dragon Boat Festival Day, Harvest Moon Festival, or 
Labour Day.... e work 12-hour shifts, day and night. But includ- 
ing the time coming and going from the factory we spend 14 hours a 
day in work, ... when we change over from day to night shift, sixteen 
hours.... Because of earning a poor mouthful of rice we are unable to 
observe the holy commands; neither are we able to enjoy those rights 
which are inherent to human beings.... We have not any time to do 
anything that is beneficial to the public.... During the night shift, 
especially during the hours between two and half-past five, we feel ex- 
tremely tired.... In fine, we are treated as prisoners, animals and 
machines.... Weare peaceful workers, we do not wish to do anything 
that is beyond us. But we are pressed by circumstances, so we plead 
you, Dame, to say a word of justice for us. Ah, when shall we be treated 
as the European workers !... We wish that you fulfil God’s will. We 
wish you peace. God be with you.... If you wish to investigate 
our conditions you may come to see our workers’ leader. 
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We visited the factory and later had a long talk at our office 
with a group of these men, who supplied in advance a list of twenty- 
nine questions which they arranged under various heads : legisla- 
tion, civilisation, combination, personal, miscellaneous. On these 
our discussion — of over three hours — was based. The native 
vigour and capacity of mind is most remarkable, and there is evi- 
dently here a wonderful field for both adult education and practi- 
cal training in sane methods of trade union organisation. The 
former was offered to them, but what can be done with such hours 
of work ? It appeared to me that the contract system of recruit- 
ment of labour was responsible for much of the men’s grounds for 
complaint. 

Later came a deputation from women silk workers on behalf 
of the child workers in filatures, a very touching interview showing 
their remarkable moderation and desire of being rightly led. The 
conditions, which in many filatures are inexpressibly bad, are 
sufficiently shown in the evidence, given in full in the December 
number of this Review, from the Report of the Child Labour Com- 
mission. 

These and other groups were met also at a large May Day meet- 
ing of over two thousand, assembled under police sanction in the 
Court of the Heavenly Queen Temple, in Chinese Shanghai, where 
we were invited for the hearing and giving of addresses. There 
they passed a resolution that there should be no employment of 
children under fourteen years of age and that they should work 
for an 8-hour day. 

In the end of June 1924, in Wuchang, I had an interview with 
His Excellency the Military and Civil Governor, or Tuchun, of 
Hupeh Province. He promised his support for reform of child 
labour conditions, on lines in conformity with those of the Civil 
Governor of Kiangsu, and at his request I sent him the Chinese 
versions of the memorandum prepared for that Governor on factory 
law and administration, and of his Ordinance for the setting up 
of a Child Labour Commission for Kiangsu Province. 


Part II or tHe REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


I do not think that the article in the December issue of the 
International Labour Review did full justice to Part II of the Report 
of the Child Labour Commission. The first part, as is there stated, 
contains a carefully worded and logically presented summary of 
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the evidence, and Part III is devoted to a detailed formulation of 
the Recommendations which the Commission thought to be im- 
mediately applicable. But Part II, both in position and in meaning, 
is the centre of the whole Report, taking precedence in this sense 
over the minimum recommendations in Part III, which at present 
alone seem practicable, and this view needs emphasis. It con- 
stitutes a statement of the standard which should be recognised 
throughout China as desirable and ultimately as realisable. 

It must never be forgotten that the fundamental position of 
the Commission is that the labour standard to be aimed at, whether 
in the Foreign Settlement or any part of China, and “ to be adopted 
at the earliest practicable moment, is that set up by the Washing- 
ton Conference ” of 1919. The Commission recommends that any 
regulations to this end which are really enforced nationally in 
Chinese factories should at once be provided and enforced within 
the Settlement ; this involves disappearance, in that event, of the 
injurious night work and excessively long hours, exclusion of child 
labour under twelve years, and other real gains for industrial wel- 
fare and efficiency. If even one Chinese Province adjoining the 
Settlement should strictly enforce the Peking Regulations (after 
alterations in form that will make them practically enforceable), 
it is strongly recommended that the Settlement should do the same. 

There is, however, “ at the present moment no regulation of 
labour in any part of China ”, and “ the fact that there is in China 
at present no system of education for children of the working 
classes must not be lost sight of ” — for such education is an essen- 
tial condition precedent to securing the raising of the age of entry 
for children to a level suitable for the factory system of industry. 

In a special relatively small district, in Nantungchow, Kiangsu, 
there is exceptional provision for primary education. There His 
Excellency Chang Chien and his brother administer their great 
agricultural and industrial estate, where cotton is grown and manu- 
factured in spinning mills, cotton-seed oil and oil cakes made from 
the same growth of the soil, and other industries based on agriculture 
are also carried on. In the varied educational schemes that are 
carried out here it is possible that models may be found for other 
parts of the Province. | 

The fundamental obstacle to Chinese national action, as things 
are, is the indisputable fact that there is not “ a Chinese Govern- 
ment with power to enforce its decrees throughout the country ”. 
The account given in the preceding section of the steps initiated 
by the Civil Governor Han of Kiangsu Province affords ground for 
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hope that the Municipal Council may yet be in a position to begin, 
before long, to raise its standards of regulation from those recom- 
mended in Part III to the level in the Peking Provisional Regu- 
lations of 29 March 1923, amended as proposed. Instead of ten 
years being the age of entry, then fourteen years would be the age 
within a few years; night work between 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. for child- 
ren would cease in factories employing more than ten workers ; 
and a 9-hour day would be the maximum for children under four- 
teen years, with various other safeguards for health and safety. 

The Provincial governments, equally with any central govern- 
ment having power to carry and enforce a factory law, might count 
on the loyal co-operation of the manufacturers’ associations within 
the Settlement, and of the Municipal Council, in doing all that is 
in their power to carry out the aims set out in the Peking Regula- 
tions. The lesser provisions recommended in Part III of the Com- 
mission’s Report simply register the strong desire of the Commis- 
sioners that a beginning should be made without delay by the 
Settlement. To go beyond them while there is no regulation 
outside the boundary would merely invite a shifting of both 
workers and manufacture across the boundary. The use of white 
phosphorus in lucifer match making is a distinct matter in my 
view, in face of the terrible nature of the industrial disease involved. 
Under all circumstances that ought to cease in the Settlement, 
as is in effect involved so far as children are concerned by the 
recommendations in Part III. 


THE ATTITUDE OF SHANGHAI 


Small though the requirements of Part III may seem if mea- 
sured by standards attained in the West after a century of effort 
and experiment, or by the real need of the children, they are far 
from an insignificant beginning if measured by the presént condi- 
tions revealed by the summary of evidence in the Report. 

It is well to remember, and even dwell on, the last warning 
sentence of the Report : 

Reform of present industrial conditions and the consequent ameliora- 
tion of the lot of the Chinese child worker cannot be ‘achieved unless 


it receives the moral and active —- not only of the foreign residents, 
but of the vastly greater body of the Chinese public. 


No law in any community, possibly least of all in China, can 
long be enforced against the wishes of the majority of the people. 
For satisfactory enforcement the willing support of a considerable 
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majority is really needed. And in this instance the first step in 
regulation has to be taken single-handed by the Settlement, in 
the hope that in due time China will endorse the movement for 
the benefit of her own children, and make further advance possible. 

A moral obligation to make this venture is felt by many West- 
erners resident or centred in Shanghai to rest on the Settlement, 
for the reason that here was the gateway through which the fac- 
tory system of industry, with all its upheavals and risks, entered 
China. The point — though incontrovertible — need not be pressed. 
There is undoubtedly a consent in large measure in China to 
extension of the factory system. The workers themselves have 
expressed to me their own reluctance for any step of control that 
might jeopardise the prosperity of their industry. The real ground 
of responsibility for the Settlement lies in the slowly and painfully 
acquired experience in western countries, especially England, that 
without factory law and skilled inspection there is no safety for 
any people in an industrialised system of production. 

The members of the Commission have expressed in no uncertain 
terms their conviction that the first condition of success in the pro- 
posed regulation, obtainable only through a new by-law, is the 
provision and maintenance of a specially trained inspectorate armed 
with powers adequate for enforcement of the regulations on all 
employers alike. 

There are various fine examples set by individual modern 
Chinese manufacturers of their solicitude and practical measures 
for the welfare of their workers — such as existed in Great Bri- 
tain from the days of Robert Owen onwards. These show that 
there is every reason to hope for a large response to the spirit and 
aim of the International Labour Conventions as soon as means of 
administration can be organised nationally and provincially by the 
Republic of China. The spirit of co-operation between employers 
and workers is still alive and widely present in the old guild organ- 
isation and in the practice of sharing profits in the old type of 
handicraft workshops. 

Whatever the origin of the settlement of foreign traders in 
concessions of defined limits on Chinese soil, carrying on mutual 
trade with China, the all-important matter now is that it should be 
turned to much-needed mutual help in matters of human welfare 
and international service. The Report of this Commission shows 
one of the greatest of needs — the welfare of children — and a 
very great opportunity for the best kind of international service. 
Strong sympathy must be felt in western industrial countries 
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with the Council and ratepayers of the Foreign Settlement of Shang- 
hai on account of the specially difficult surrounding conditions 
of warfare during which they are being moved to make this new 
legislative venture for protection of children in industry. They 
may be assured of the widespread thankfulness that will accom- 
pany their success, now or in the near future, in passing the neces- 
sary by-law! and sending it on for ratification by the consuls and 
magistrates of the various Treaty Powers concerned. Of the full 
concurrence and approval of these Powers, surely, no doubt need 
be entertained. 


1 As this article goes to press news comes that, owing to failure to secure a 
quorum, the necessary by-law mentioned above was not passed by the Council 
at its meeting in April 1925. 


The Minimum Wage 
by 
Theodor BRAUER 


Professor of Social Economics at the Karlsruhe Technical College, 
formerly Secretary of the German Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions 


The term “ minimum wage” is open to a variety of interpreta- 
tions, and in this article the different types are classified according as 
their object is to secure a minimum subsistence, a minimum of need, 
or a minimum of comfort. The author also distinguishes two methods 
of establishing minimum wages ; the direct method — fixing by law ; 
and the indirect method — fixing by agreement which is subsequently 
given the force of law. Surveying the effects of existing legislation 
and practice, he inclines to the indirect method as affording the great- 
est opportunities for progress. A clear distinction must be drawn 
between individual and collective minima ; a certain average level 
can be fixed for the minimum subsistence and the minimum of need, 
but the minimum of comfort is too individual and elusive to admit 
of rigid definition. There is great scope for international discussion 
and agreement on the many problems involved in the fixing of mini- 
mum wages. 


HE various efforts made in Europe, America, and Australia 

to find a practical solution for the problem of the minimum 
wage have more than once been described in the pages of this 
Review'. These articles, however, were confined to cases° where 
legislation directly fixes or encourages the fixation of minimum 
wages for a larger or smaller number of industrial workers — if 
not for practically all of them (in some cases including also agri- 
cultural workers), as has been done to some extent in Australia. 
This excludes cases where the law is only indirectly involved in 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. II, Nos. 2-3, May-June, 1921, pp. 205-217 : 
“Minimum Wage Laws of the United States’; Vol. IV, No. 2, Nov. 1921, pp. 
320-350: “Minimum Wage Legislation for Low-Paid Industries in Europe "’ ; 
Vol. IX, No. 4, April 1924, pp. 506-537 : *‘ Minimum Wage Legislation in Canada 
and its Economic Effects’, by J. W. MacMirxan ; Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924, pp. 
607-629, No. 5, Nov., pp. 779-799, and No. 6, Dec., pp. 962-1004 : “‘ The Develop- 
ment of State Wage Regulation in Australia and New Zealand ’’, by Dorothy 
McDaniel SELLs. 
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the determination of minimum wages, which is the position in 
Germany, for example. Here, in principle at any rate, a standard 
wage arrived at by arbitration or conciliation may be made binding 
as @ minimum wage, or a collective agreement may be declared 
to be of general and compulsory application. In effect this renders 
invalid, if not illicit, any wage agreement or remuneration which 
falls below the standard set up. This procedure, it is true, is very 
different from that customary in Australia and to some extent also 
in Great Britain. But in essence the position is the same in all 
cases : wages are fixed by recourse to authority and not solely by 
the free play of economic forces and prevailing conditions of sup- 
ply and demand. 


Typres or Mintuum WaGE 


If the last-mentioned type of minimum wage be added to those 
already treated in the Review, and if the basis, scope, and methods 
of legislative intervention be ignored, three types of minimum 
wage may be distinguished, all of them being represented in the 
demands of the parties concerned and in the experiments of legis- 
lators. These three types may be indicated respectively by a single 
phrase as (1) the “ anti-sweating wage ” ; (2) “ the minimum wage 
rate”, and (3) “ the standard-of-living wage ”. 

(1) The immediate object of the anti-sweating wage is to pro- 
tect the wage earner from excessive financial and physical exploi- 
tation. 

(2) The minimum wage rate may be fixed directly by legisla- 
tion or by voluntary agreement, but its object and effect are uni- 
versal application and binding force. The basis on which such a 
wage is fixed is the minimum need of a single worker, or of one 
with a family, calculated in relation to the level of prices, and 
taking into account as far as possible the nature and risk of the 
work and the skill or previous training required. 

(3) The idea of the standard-of-living wage, as put forward 
by Mr. Philip Snowden’, is that every worker should receive a wage 
which will give him the maximum of industrial efficiency, enable 
him to provide his family with every matzrial condition required 
for its health and physical welfare, and be adequate to fit him for 
the discharge of his duties as a citizen. 


* The Living Wage, p. 6. For a further development of this idea of. “ The 
Standard of Living”, in The New Statesman, 24 Jan. 1925. London. 
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In the first of these types the principle is protection ; in the 
second the fixing of a level ; in the third the adoption of an ideal. 
These may be successive stages in development, as they certainly 
were in Great Britain and also in Australia. Both countries began 
with an anti-sweating campaign (for a minimum subsistence), 
then advanced progressively to positive action for the introduc- 
tion of wages corresponding to need (minimum of need), and are 
now aiming at what may be described — not very satisfactorily 
— as the minimum of comfort ; this appears to have been reached 
in some parts of Australia, though it is difficult to judge of it from 
a distance. 

This does not mean that evolution must necessarily proceed 
by these three stages. Quite apart from the fact that in Australia 
and Great Britain all three stages exist or have existed concur- 
rently, reference may be made to Germany. In this country 
since 1911 there have been trade committees for home work. These 
committees were to encourage the conclusion of wage agreements 
or collective agreements, but had no power to fix wages having 
binding force’. With the institution of these committees the first 
step to prohibit excessively low wages was taken in theory, but not 
in practice. 

A practical minimum wage policy was first initiated during the 
war by the military authorities when giving out clothing and other 
needlework to be done by home workers. Their action was not, 
however, confined to sweated trades but applied to any case in 
which military contracts were to be given out. Under pressure 
from the same authorities, moreover, adjustment (Schlichtung) 
boards with extensive powers in connection with wages were set 
up on 15 December 1916. This initiative was in principle followed 
and placed on a wider basis by an Order of 23 December 1918, 
though to begin with the acceptance of arbitral awards was volun- 
tary. In the Orders of 4 and 24 January 1919, however, the volun- 
tary principle was dropped and, in certain circumstances at least, 
awards were given the force of law and made universally binding. 

Owing to the continual depreciation of the currency and later 
to the exigencies of stabilisation, wage claims in Germany since the 
war have been based on the minimum of need, usually. as repre- 
sented by the family wage (the so-called “‘ social wage”). It may 


* Not until 1923 were the committees empowered under certain circumstances 
to “ fix minimum remuneration for home workers” by the Home Work Act of 
30 June 1923, to which practical effect was at last given by the Order of 28 Novem- 
ber 1924 on Trade Committees for Home Work. 
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therefore justifiably be stated that the first and second of the 
stages noted above were reached simultaneously, though the first 
may be said to have disappeared for the moment. 

Considering the other countries dealt with in the Review, we 
may say that the first stage is represented in France, Austria 
(unless it is classed with Germany in view of the many factors 
simultaneously affecting wages), Czechoslovakia, Norway, and Argen- 
tina. Most of the States of the American Union in effect also come 
within this class, although there the legislation expressly applies 
only to the employment of women and young persons ; the osten- 
sible reason for wage legislation is not sweating and its abuses, but 
the fact that women are less able to organise than men, and the 
legislation may consequently apply to all trades. Massachusetts 
forms something of an exception, inasmuch as the State law pro- 
vides no legal “ sanctions ” but relies on the moral effect of public 
opinion to secure enforcement. Canadian legislation again is very 
similar to that of the United States, by which it is doubtless influ- 
enced. 

Previous articles in the Review do not appear to have touched 
on Swiss legislation, which also represents the first stage of de- 
velopment. A Resolution of the Federal Council dated 2 March 
1917, referring to the embroidery industry, fixed minimum hourly 
wages as well as minimum piece rates at which hand and shuttle- 
machine embroidery was to be given out and undertaken. The 
employer had to pay these minimum rates to all persons employed 
on machine embroidery who were not members of his family, were 
at least 16 years of age, and had been employed for at least one 
month in the same undertaking and for at least three months on 
similar work. Exceptions were allowed for persons who were not 
of normal efficiency. Subsequently under the Federal Act of 
27 March 1919 the Federal Council appointed wage committees 
to fix minimum wages for home work in different industries or 
areas. Each committee consists of a chairman and at least three 
representatives each of employers and workers. Appeal from 
decisions of the wage committees lies in the last resort to the Wage 
Commission. 


Metuops or Fixinc WaGEs 


All methods of fixing minimum wages may be reduced to two 
types — again ignoring minor details: (1) the direct method, 
where the expressed object is to fix a statutory minimum wage ; 
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(2) the indirect method, where the immediate and sole object is 
not to fix a statutory minimum wage but where in practice this is 
achieved. 


The Direct Method 


The direct method is generally used for the establishment of 
an anti-sweating wage. Whatever authority fixes the wage and 
whatever the particular provisions under which it acts, its work in 
the long run culminates in fixing statutory minimum wages for 
the industry or industries within its jurisdiction. As a rule such 
jurisdictions cover all home work (e.g., in theory at least, in 
Austria and Czechoslovakia) or certain kinds of home work (e.g. in 
France). Sometimes, however — asin Great Britain and in principle 
in many of the United States — their scope may extend to all trades 
where wages are excessively low (sweated wages) or where there 
is a constant danger of low wages because the workers concerned 
(e.g. women in the United States) are not strong enough to defend 
themselves. In most of the Australian States and New Zealand 
also the direct method is employed ; here as a rule it originated 
with an anti-sweating campaign, though in some States, such as 
Victoria, it was from the first applied to other than sweated trades 
(furniture trades, bakeries, etc.). 

With the direct method the obvious procedure is to set up 
wage boards. Such boards are the almost invariable outcome of 
measures directed against sweated trades, though they may sub- 
sequently, as in Great Britain, extend to other trades. Naturally, 
however, there are great differences in the practice of different 
countries. The wage boards may be empowered simply to fix 
minimum wages for specified classes of workers. The object may, 
on the other hand, as in Great Britain, be to create machinery for 
wage negotiation by law where trade union organisation is weak 
or absent. With some limitations this holds good of the United 
States also. To judge by practical results (e.g. in Great Britain) 
the legislation not merely creates machinery on the workers’ side 
but leads to the creation of employers’ organisations to provide 
similar machinery. It is no violence to the facts, therefore, to 
conclude that the “ historical idea ” of the direct method is to encour- 
age or create organisations which will provide a solid and complete 
basis for a comprehensive application of the indirect method. 

_ This is most clearly shown by the evolution of legislation in 
Australia and New Zealand. It began at a time when the organ- 
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isation of labour was much weakened. In the enforcement of 
the new legislation — at first opposed by both employers and work- 
ers, as Miss Sells expressly states — the registration of industrial 
unions was of great importance, as it is in the preparation of arbit- 
ral awards for the express purpose of fixing compulsory wage 
rates. The exhaustive account given by Miss Sells, with her cau- 
tious balancing of the pros and cons of compulsory arbitration 
and of conciliation with the aid of joint wage boards, tends to show 
that here too the future lies with the indirect method. Thus the 
direct method as at present in use, in spite of its long predominance 
in Australia, is even there, in effect, a temporary phase. 

Historically, it is not without interest that this evolution in 
principle justifies many demands which, at the beginning of the 
modern labour movement, were linked with the call for the organi- 
sation of labour. A single example may be cited : the programme 
launched in 1848 by the Central Committee for German Workers 
under the leadership of Stefan Born, the friend and fellow-worker of 
Marx and Engels. Its chief demand, on which everything turned, 
was for the fixing of a minimum wage (and of working hours) 
by joint committees of employers and workers. The achievement 
of this end required the organisation not merely of trade unions 
but also of employers’ “ corporations”. Thus “ the workers, also 
represented by their chosen delegates ”, ... meet “ the employers 
or masters, ... the leaders of both parties joining to form a com- 
mittee ”. These committees were in the first place to act as arbit- 
ration boards ; they were then to develop into “ associations ” of 
employers and workers which would jointly control the production 
and sale of goods and would be “ encouraged by the state”. Thus 
it may perhaps be concluded that the indirect method is a goal 
of progress which is a natural outcome of the thought and exper- 
ience of today. 


The Indirect Method 


The indirect method was deliberately described somewhat vague- 
ly ; in the first place, because there is no example of a completely 
satisfactory procedure with any considerable experience behind it ; 
in the second place, because precise definition, far from facilitating 
discussion, merely makes it more difficult. In view of the lack 
of satisfactory and general experience it may justifiably be urged 
that no obstacle be put in the way of new practical developments, 
possibly more nearly approaching the goal which, though formally 
indefinite, in actual fact is clear. 
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Examples of the indirect method may be found in those of the 
Australian States which have not instituted compulsory arbitra- 
tion, but have set up industrial or wage boards. Another example 
is the British Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, 1912, though this 
closely approaches the direct method. Finally, mention may be 
made of post-revolutionary legislation in Germany, although it is 
by no means uniform or consistent, while practice is even less so. 
Australian and British legislation has already been dealt with in 
these pages, but some outline of the essentials of German legislation 
may be given here’. 

Before the war there were conciliation boards attached to the 
industrial and commercial courts. The National Service Act of 
5 December 1916 and the Manifesto of the Council of People’s 
Commissioners of 23 December 1918 set up adjustment boards 
(Schlichtungsausschtisse) with very similar but wider powers. There 
is, however, no organic connection between the two types of bodies. 
The adjustment boards, consisting of three representatives each of 
employers and workers and, if necessary, an impartial chairman, 
mainly deal in practice with collective disputes between employers 
and workers. Unlike the conciliation boards, which only intervene 
when invited to do so by both parties, the adjustment boards may 
in certain circumstances initiate conciliation proceedings without 
any request from employers or workers and may compel the par- 
ties to appear before them. In important cases the Federal Minis- 
try of Labour itself can take action. If no agreement is reached 
an arbitral award is issued even though only one party has ap- 
peared or taken part in the negotiations. Under the Order of 13 Feb- 
ruary 1920 the demobilisation authorities may declare binding an 
award to which both parties have not submitted, in individual as 
well as in collective disputes. 

Not infrequently nowadays the Ministry of Labour shows con- 
siderable reserve when requested by the parties to declare an award 
binding. The reasons for which it refuses such applications are 
indicated, for example, by the reply to a request that an award for 
the Berlin metal industry in May 1924 should be declared binding. 
The reply included the following passage : 


The wage scale laid down in the award is reasonable, in that it was 
arrived at by equitable balancing of the demands of both parties. Under 


1 Cf. also International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, pp. 51-65: 
“Methods of Adjustment of Industrial Disputes in Germany ” ; Vol. VI, No. 
4, Oct. 1922, pp. 511-526: “ The Law of Collective Bargaining in Germany ”, by 
Dr. Fritz 
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the law on the subject, however, awards can only be declared binding 
if they are also necessary on economic or social grounds. There can 
therefore be no question of state compulsion to observe the rules of the 
award unless important public interests necessitate such interference 
with existing freedom of contract. As this condition is not fulfilled in 
the present instance, the award cannot be declared binding. 


This decision, no less than the general attitude of the Ministry 
of Labour, clearly indicates that efforts are being made increasingly 
to avoid state intervention in industrial disputes, which is opposed 
to the whole movement for greater freedom of economic develop- 
ment. It also illustrates the loose construction of the legislation 
which may be regarded as covering the institution of a statutory 
minimum wage by indirect procedure. 

The adjustment boards may also on request act as mediators 
in the conclusion of collective agreements. A decision of the 
Federal Minister of Labour dated 3 February 1921 states that: 


The industrial associations of employers and workers are entitled . . . 
themselves to appeal to the adjustment boards with a view to the con- 
clusion of a collective agreement, since the conclusion of such an agree- 
ment also furthers the observance of collective agreements in general, 
which by . . . the Order of 23 December 1918 are to be enco ed with 
a view to the maintenance of industrial peace. Even when the trade 
union applying to the board represents only a minority of the workers 
employed in the industry, there is... no objection to the conclusion 
of a collective agreement with this union, as the agreement, if not 
declared of general application, only binds the parties to it. 


Application for a declaration that a collective agreement is 
generally binding must be made to the Federal Ministry of Labour. 
The Ministry then enquires of the competent chambers of commerce, 
factory inspectors, or other competent authorities whether the 
collective agreement in question is of paramount importance in 
the determination of labour conditions for the occupation covered. 
Its decision is made in accordance with the replies. 

It is hardly possible to draw any far-reaching conclusions from 
the experience of Germany. For one thing, it does not cover a 
long enough period, and for another the new measures were intro- 
duced under conditions which cannot be described as normal. As 
conditions progressively return to normal, i.e.as the effects of the war 
and revolution become less prominent, the hollowness of the 
structure so hastily erected will become increasingly evident. It is 
therefore best to treat the German experiments simply and solely 
as experiments. They aim at a goal, it is true, but they grope 
rather than proceed clear-sightedly towards it. 
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THe ANTI-SWEATING WAGE 


Whatever the fundamental position adopted with regard to 
the problem of the minimum wage, the three types enumerated 
at the beginning of this article must naturally be kept sharply 
distinct, as far as possible. 

The first type to be considered is the anti-sweating wage, to be 
placed in opposition to the exploitation wage. The word “ exploi- 
tation ” is to be interpreted here, not in the specific and exaggerated 
sense adopted by Karl Marx, but in its literal sense. The purpose 
of the anti-sweating wage is to secure a minimum subsistence for 
those whose actual wages do not provide this minimum, owing 
either to the type of employment (as in home work generally) or 
to the weakness of their social and economic position (lack of organ- 
isation, inability to organise, etc.). The existence of such in- 
adequate wages must be taken for granted here, as it is impossible 
to go into details as to where and when they exist. There are 
three points to be considered: (1) What is the minimum subsis- 
tence and how can it be determined ? (2) Is its enforcement desir- 
able in the interests of the workers ? (3) How is it to be enforced ? 

(1) It is not proposed here to embark on a long theoretical 
digression, but some points in the generally accepted theory of 
wages may be touched on. Under free competition, the level of 
wages is determined by supply and demand on the labour market. 
If the supply is large and unregulated — as is the case with home 
workers and other unorganised or poorly organised classes of work- 
ers — wages must inevitably fall. The level of wages is deter- 
mined by agreement with those who pay for labour ; but, as Tur- 
got pointed out long ago, they will pay as little as possible, and if 
there is a choice among a large number of workers they will select 
those who accept the lowest wages. The result is that the worker 
only receives what has well been described as a starvation wage. 

In home industries, personal services, etc. this position is also 
due to the fact that there is no large investment of capital, that 
is to say, no large fixed capital. Consequently wages form a very 
large proportion of the cost of production ; they are the most 
liable to pressure and, owing to the absence of effective resistence, 
may be forced down to the absolute minimum. It is hardly pos- 
sible to express this minimum as a definite level, since it is a purely 
individual matter so long as the worker does not utterly collapse. 
This is exploitation in the literal sense of the word ; the worker’s 
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strength is gradually worked out of him — exploited — to the last 
ounce, without the constant renewal which would maintain it 
over a period of time. The so-called minimum subsistence allows 
for this renewal, and is therefore demanded in opposition to the 
starvation minimum. . 

The minimum subsistence itself, it is true. is more or less an 
individual thing. The root meaning of “ existence” implies not 
merely “ being ” in general, but a given state of being. Here too 
no definite level can be fixed, as a man’s state of being cannot 
be represented by a given quantity of calories, etc. It is only pos- 
sible to arrive at approximations which can be utilised in practice. 
For example, the French Act on minimum wages for women home 
workers in the clothing trade prescribes that the minimum wage 
is to be fixed officially in accordance with : 

the amount of the usual day’s wage paid in the district to women 
workers of the same trade and of average skill working in workshops by 
the hour or day and carrying out the various regular branches of wor. 
in the trade.... In districts where the industry in question is repre- 
sented solely by home work, the labour councils shall fix the minimum 
in accordance with the average wage of women working in workshops 


and carrying out analogous branches of work in the district or in other 
similar districts, or in accordance with the wage usually paid to women 


working by the day in the district. 


The minimum here established may be taken to correspond 
roughly with the minimum subsistence, as otherwise the workshops 
whose wages are adopted as a standard of comparison would have 
had sooner or later to close because their workers had died out. 
Allowance is made for local variations in conditions, so that the 
most dangerous kind of rigidity is avoided. 

There is hardly any other way of securing the minimum of sub- 
sistence, for it must be admitted that in this field theory more or 
less breaks down. It is necessary to resort to practical expedients, 
always provided, of course, that they will work. Similar provi- 
sions, though expressed negatively, are to be found in the German 
Home Work Act of 30 June 1923, which lays down that trade com- 
mittees shall : 

if the home workers within its district are obviously paid inadequate 
wages and it has proved impossible to arrive at an agreement for the 
aa of sufficient wages, . . . fix minimum wages for home workers. . . 
nadequate wages shall mean remuneration which is such that home 
workers in certain branches cannot attain the wages customary in the 
locality by working normal hours, although of full working capacity 
and skill, or which is lower than the wages paid for the same work in 
other districts with similar economic conditions or than the wages paid 


in factories and workshops in the same district for similar work. 
6 
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_ (2) and (3) The next question to be considered is whether the 
fixing of a minimum wage really benefits the body of workers affec- 
ted ; to this the connection between wages and prices affords at 
any rate a partial answer. The establishment of an anti-sweating 
wage, whether an hourly or piece rate, means an increase in the 
wages of the hitherto sweated workers. As a rule this leads to an 
increase in the price of the commodities produced by them. Thus 
the question whether the trade concerned justifies its existence is 
referred to the final economic court of appeal — the consumer. 
If there is a real demand for the commodities the consumers will 
answer the question in the affirmative by paying the new price, 
thus vindicating the minimum wage. In other words, they will 
demonstrate practically that it is desirable in the interests of the 
workers themselves to enforce the subsistence minimum, since the 
workers’ economic position is improved without their employment 
being jeopardised. The transference of the decision to the con- 
sumer thus makes possible that appeal to the community which is 
necessary in such cases. Only when the verdict of the consumer 
is in the negative is there conclusive force in the common saying 
that an industry which does not pay decent wages deserves to go 
under, for it is the community itself which passes judgment. 

One may, however, fairly express the opinion, without produc- 
ing detailed evidence in its support, that in practice the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage does not generally call in question the 
existence of the industry concerned. In cases where the com- 
modities concerned can be produced at lower prices by an industry 
with large fixed capital, the workers affected have the alternative 
of entering this industry. The whole question is then transferred 
to a wider sphere ; the justification for the existence of home work 
as such is called in question. This, however, falls outside the scope 
of the present article. 

There is an additional advantage in the French legislation — 
which is cited merely by way of example for its explicit provisions 
and not as a general basis for legislation : a definite limitation is 
placed on the whole problem of the minimum wage. Anyone who 
is opposed in principle to the extension of minimum wage legis- 
lation to several or all industries will there find means of imposing 
limitations. In practice limitation is further achieved in France 
by the fact that the individual worker herself is left to bring pro- 
ceedings in case of dispute. Establishing as it does a kind of mini- 
mum of legislation, the French Act offers the best material for 
transference to the international sphere. It is adjustable through- 
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out to national and local conditions, so that differences in the 
standard of life and conditions of production between different 
countries cannot be advanced as an argument against its inter- 
national adoption. The French limitation to women workers in the 
clothing trades, however, should not be transferred to international 
legislation, which should be directed against sweated wages in 
general, though allowing for the conditions peculiar to each coun- 
try. Any international agreement on the subject would thus con- 
stitute a “ blanket law”, if the phrase may be so used, and each 
country would insert the detailed provisions required by its own 
conditions. 

The French Act appears, according to the interpretation placed 
on it by the courts, to limit the extent to which trade unions can 
act on behalf of their members, in consequence of the provision 
for individual complaints and proceedings. This is opposed to 
the general tendency of all minimum wage legislation for the aboli- 
tion ‘of sweating. As was shown above, the general tendency is 
to set up organisations to conclude “ joint” labour agreements 
in cases where the economic or social conditions of the workers 
make the creation of such organisations by those workers them- 
selves impossible or unlikely. This tendency appears very clearly 
in a great many laws in Europe and elsewhere. It is most marked 
in the latest German legislation, in that one of the specific functions 
of the trade committees for home work is to supply deficiencies in 
the system of collective agreements, which are impossible without 
organisation on the workers’ side. Thus the German Order of 
28 November 1924 emphatically states that the trade committee, 
before coming to a decision, must ascertain whether there are any 
collective agreements in force for home workers in the branch of 
industry concerned. If there is such an agreement fixing adequate, 
wages but not applying to all the home workers under consideration 
the trade committee is empowered, under specified conditions, 
to adopt the wage clauses of such agreement as generally binding. 

This general tendency of minimum wage legislation encourages 
industrial organisation as a whole, employers’ associations as well 
as trade unions, the classic example being that of Great Britain. 
Thus the advocates of the organisation of labour in 1848 were on 
the right lines. Industrial organisation, as recent years have shown, 
is not necessarily inconsistent with economic freedom. On the 
contrary, at a certain stage of development it becomes an admit- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, Nov. 1921, pp. 339-340. 
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ted necessity. Fears that economic freedom will be imperilled are 
therefore no ground for placing legislative restrictions in the way 
of the general tendency noted above. Any international resolu- 
tion for the suppression of sweating should simply be left to 
work itself out unhindered ; it will not harm but rather benefit 
the economic world. 


Tue WacE Rate 


The position as regards minimum wages to secure a minimum 
of need is much more complex. It must first be admitted that 
the introduction of an anti-sweating wage naturally leads in the 
long run to the establishment of a minimum wage rate. As was 
stated above, the minimum of subsistence cannot be precisely 
determined, and anti-sweating wages must therefore be linked on 
to general average wages. These average wages tend to reach a 
minimum of need, which according to prevailing economic laws 
must secure the maintenance of working strength and of the supply 
of labour. Here the theory of wages stands intact, but it does not 
touch on what experience has taught with the greatest clearness. 
The index number of the minimum of need has become most 
important theoretically ; in the last ten years, however, it has also 
acquired great practical importance, since the depreciation of the 
currency has made the adoption of some such standard essential. 
The problem of index numbers will therefore not disappear 
again?. 

In view of the foregoing it may indisputably be concluded that 
the tendency of wages is to approach the level of the cost of 
living, generally as indicated in some way by an index number. 
This approach may be called the tendency towards the minimum 
of need. A statutory wage fixed — whether directly or indirectly 
by giving a voluntary agreement the force of law — at or 
about the minimum of need may be called a minimum wage 
rate. Examples of the direct method of fixing minimum wage 
rates are to be found in Australia and New Zealand, while an 
example of the indirect method has already been adduced in the 
principles, though not in the practical defects, of the German 


system. 


1 In passing, a further reason may be noted: in spite of government efforts 
to re-establish and maintain a gold standard, the idea of a standard of value free 
from “‘ the gold illusion " has taken so strong a hold that it will never again recede 
completely into the background. 
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At the present time there appears to be some objection to a 
minimum wage rate, primarily to one directly fixed by law, but 
also to one indirectly established. The objection has gathered 
considerable force in certain working-class circles, as well as among 
economists and in public opinion. It is expressed in the argument 
that the economic system cannot bear payment according to need, 
that its soundness and progress depend on payment for production ; 
in other words, wages must be based not on need but on work done. 

On closer examination it appears, however, that those who 
raise this objection have in their minds some specific form of pay- 
ment according to need. Some of them think of payment by indi- 
vidual need, i.e. a wage calculated exactly according to the needs 
of the individual worker. In the present discussion there is 
naturally no question of any such individual calculation, as the 
very term “ minimum wage rate ” shows; judging by past and 
present usage, a rate is an objective generalisation. 

Other critics, again, in claiming that payment for work done 
should take precedence of payment by need, are thinking of the 
incorrectly named “ social wage ” — in reality the family wage — 
i.e. a wage varying in amount according as the worker is or is not 
married, and according to the number of his children. In reply to 
this objection two arguments may be advanced. (1) The “ natural ” 
wage arrived at in the theory of wages is always one which, as 
stated above, provides for the maintenance of working capacity 
and cf the supply of labour, and is thus in a certain sense a family 
wage and therefore a payment by need. (2) Australia affords a 
practical demonstration that the minimum wage rate, even when 
fixed directly by law, can provide both for the minimum of need 
and for payment for work done. The minimum of need is fixed 
at a general level, and wages are then graduated above this accord- 
ing to the special skill or other special conditions of each type 
of work or occupation. Allowance can therefore be made within 
this gradation for individual work and capacities. These remarks 
are not intended as a eulogy of the Australian system, but merely 
as an indication that the objection to the principle of the minimum 
wage rate in itself is not conclusive. 

On the other hand it is necessary, in order to clarify the whole 
problem, to devote a few words to a question of prime importance 
in connection with the minimum wage rate : in the present stage 
of industrial development, how far is it possible to take account 
of work done ? A real answer to this question would demand an 
exhaustive account of the “ physiognomy ” of modern work, but 
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this is impossible here ; only the most elementary outline can be 
given’. 

It is characteristic of the increasingly mechanical nature of 
‘industrial processes, above all of the growing use of automatic or 
semi-automatic machines, that more and more of the worker’s 
functions are being taken from him, and his range of activities is 
being restricted, although he may work very much more intensively. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the output of workers serving 
machines is in proportion to the work of those machines. Taylor- 
ism or the theory of scientific management goes so far as to attempt 
to concentrate all brain work in the management. In the latest 
development of factory organisation, with assembling on endless 
belts, conveyors, etc., work is reduced to mere feeding of the machine, 
and even so is not fixed in nature or volume, but depends on the 
further development of machinery. Work in the old sense, as an 
individual performance, is increasingly — apart from agriculture 
— being restricted to handicrafts. It is not denied, however, that 
even today there are many industrial undertakings in which indi- 
vidual work is quite distinct and measurable. The obvious example 
is mining — a large-scale industry in which the chief work is still 
the manual labour of the hewer, so that wages are a decisive factor 
in costs of production. Another example is to be found in the 
metal industry, where one foundry may be run entirely by 
machinery, while in another all the heavy work has to be done 
directly by hand. Much the same may be said of other industries ; 
but the object here is to indicate the general tendency which, 
as already stated, is limiting individual work to handicrafts and 
agriculture. 

The wage for work done in the narrower sense, i.e. a specific 
kind of work which has a definite and measurable share in the pro- 
cess of production and in the value of the product, occupies a less 
and less important place. At the risk of misunderstanding, one 
may speak of a growing “ indifference ” of the process of production 
towards individual work and wages. This is also evidenced by 
the fact that the Marxian theory of labour value, which laid down 
that there is a ratio between annual profits and the annual wage 
bill, has long been discarded by economists, prominent among them 

- Yeading students of Marx. It has been replaced by the theory that 
equal amounts of capital, however invested, and regardless of differ- 


1 Cf. the author’s book Produktionsfaktor Arbeit, to be published shortly by 
Fischer, Jena. 
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-ences in annual wage bills, tend on the average to receive an equal 


return’. 

The “ indifference ” referred to is ‘strikingly confirmed by ex- 
amination of overhead charges, especially,if these are treated dyna- 
mically, i.e. calculated not on a fixed plan in the traditional fashion, 
but taking into account every possibility of their shifting. This 
problem cannot of course be considered in full here ; it must suffice 
to illustrate the growth of “ indifference ” by a well-known exam- 
ple*. If the cost of materials, wages, and overhead charges for a 
given piece of work be calculated, the ratio of total overhead charges 
to direct wage costs works out as follows : in small craft shops with 
little machinery, 0.5: 1; in rather larger factories (with 200 or 
300 workers) 2:1 to 2.5:1; and in very large undertakings 
3:1 to 4:1. This shows that the more machinery is used the 
smaller is the proportion of direct wages costs and the more deci- 
sive the proportion of overhead charges to total costs. In the first 
case cited above wages form about 40 per cent. of total costs of 
production and in the last only 15 per cent. Overhead charges, 
on the other hand, rise from 20 per cent. in the first case to 50 per 
cent. in the last, where, apart from cost of materials, they are the 
decisive factor in costs of production. 

It may be assumed, and has indeed been observed, that this 
is not a stationary condition, but that development is proceeding 
steadily on these lines. The conclusion to be drawn for the matter 
at present under consideration is this : it is becoming less and less 
possible to calculate the wage of the average individual worker 
according to the importance of his work in total production. This 
constitutes a grave warning for all wage policy, that individual 
criteria for the determination of wages are increasingly being 
replaced by more objective criteria. It may also be said that pay- 
ment for work done is being supplanted by payment according 
to need, taking the latter in the objective sense mentioned earlier, 
i.e. as wage adjustment not to individual needs but to an objective 
scale of average needs. 

All this, however, amounts in the long run to saying that the 
minimum wage rate appears to be more within the realms of possi- 
bility, if not necessity. The less possible it is to measure work as 
such, the more important becomes the newer process: (a) the 


? The extent to which this theory also overshoots the mark is dealt with in the 
author’s Produktionsfaktor Arbeit, referred to above. 
* Cf. Hemwesrock : Industriebetriebslehre. Berlin, 1924. 
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regular compilation of a carefully constructed index number which 
closely follows all changes; (6) agreement as to the adjustment 
of the basic wage to this index number, and the gradation of such 
additions to the basic wage as may be necessitated by the charac- 
teristics of special classes of work. These characteristics may 
arise from (a) the training required ; (b) the degree of responsi- 
bility involved ; (c) any special risks, the difficulty of the work, etc. ; 
(d) the rate at which the worker’s physical and mental strength 
is exhausted ; (e) the seasonal nature of the work ; and so on. 

It is undesirable, however, to deal with these problems directly 
in minimum wage legislation. Although Australian experience 
might be advanced to prove the possibility of using the direct 
method, it should be remembered on the other hand that condi- 
tions in Australia and New Zealand are exceptional, as is shown in 
Miss Sells’ article. In her conclusion she goes to the root of the 
matter, pointing out the fundamental defect in the direct method — 
of fixing minimum wages by compulsory arbitration, etc. : it offers 
no scope for “ the positive instinct of mankind to create... by 
carving out his future through the control of his own life, and by 
having a voice in the management of the institutions with which 
life and work are concerned ”?. 

The “ indifference ” of industry to the question of wages can- 
not be left to develop unhindered ; for the adjustment of wages 
simply in accordance with economic laws — or by the arbitrary 
will of man, whichever way it is regarded— is no less objectionable 
socially than the loss of alljscope for the creative instinct. Machin- 
ery has little respect for a good education ; yet such education 
is indispensable to society, both from general considerations and 
from the more specialised ,viewpoirit of economic progress ; but if 
allowance is not made for it in wages how is good education to be 
maintained ? 

These are all questions which must be worked out by the organ- 
isations of those concerned. To state the matter quite simply, 
on social grounds the labour movement must not run the risk of 
becoming a mere weapon in the struggle over the wage level to be 
fixed by law. There are still important questions as yet unsolved ; 
one need only mention the utilisation of economic rent for the 
benefit of the community, and the distribution of competitive pro- 
fits. On the other hand it must be possible to secure the results 
already won, for example, to make wage rates generally binding. 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924, p. 1002. 
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Progress should thus be left to negotiation between the parties 
to the employment contract, but the results of such negotiation 
should in some way be given the force of law. In short, it should 
be possible to fix the minimum wage rate by the indirect method. 
The particular procedure to be adopted should be left to each 
country to determine according to the stage of development which 
it has reached. 

The foregoing gives rise to a further series of questions for inter- 
national discussion and national settlement : (1) the development 
of the wage factor as such, especially the relation between general 
overhead charges and wage costs in particular ; (2) the possibility 
of a common basis for the cost-of-living index number and its 
utilisation in accordance with the particular conditions of each 
nation ; (3) the establishment of a basis for international compari- 
son of nominal and real wages ; (4) the principles on which wages 
may be graduated according to the nature and conditions of the 
work and the qualifications of the worker ; (5) possible methods of 
giving legal force to agreements on wages and conditions of work. 

These are but the most outstanding points, but they suffice to 
indicate the importance and difficulty of the individual problems. 
Preliminary work of a really scientific character on these subjects 
is scanty ; the best is that on the use of index numbers, which of 
recent years have taken a prominent place in the exhaustive dis- 
cussions of monetary systems'. They are now being studied by 
the International Labour Office, which has also collected certain 
material for an international comparison of nominal and real wages. 


THE STANDARD-OF-LIVING WaGE 


The object of the standard-of-living wage is to secure a mini- 
mum of comfort. In so far [as the demand is that this shall be se- 
cured by legislation, it seems self-contradictory. It is impossible to 
fix a minimum of comfort by objective criteria ; in the first place, 
because comfort, if not interpreted in a purely physical and exter- 
nal sense, is entirely individual ; in the second place, because the 
moment that it is “ declared” necessary to satisfy certain needs 
they cease to be peculiar to the'minimum of comfort and become an 
integral part of the minimum of need. This is very largely true 
even today of countries with strong labour organisations. Sub- 


* Cf. more especially the writings of Irving Fisher and J. M. Keynes’ criticism 
of them. 
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scriptions to trade unions, political parties, trade union journals, 
etc. must practically be classed with social insurance contributions 
and the like, which no one would count as peculiar to the minimum 
of comfort. All such things have long become “ objective ” and 
in no. way rise above the dividing line of need. 

“Comfort” begins immediately above this line. The very 
meaning of the word implies something purely individual, and there- 
fore all the objections which have been made to the payment of 
wages according to individual need apply here. It is absolutely 
impossible to fix a rigid minimum of comfort, above all to fix it 
by law. On social grounds scope for individual effort above the 
level of need ought to be most scrupulously preserved. 

Even today in countries with very strong labour organisations 
there is a reaction among some of the most intelligent workers 
against excessive collective obligation. It is felt to hamper the 
full development of personality, which, with all due recognition 
of the need for corporate action, must take its own line in some- 
thing. Not infrequently men who are in the forefront of associated 
activities grow weary of their too cramped life and withdraw — 
perhaps to satisfy all the more fully an aesthetic or other need, 
previously repressed by too vigorous corporate action ; and this 
can only be done in a purely individualist life. 

It therefore seems unnecessary to give detailed consideration 
to the standard-of-living wage in this article, which deals with the 
problem of collective minimum wages. It may, however, be 
remarked that a well-conducted international discussion on this 
subject also might perhaps throw much light on it. Among other 
things it would be of practical value to discuss how a fixed minimum 
wage can be prevented from becoming a maximum wage, thus 
hindering progress towards a standard of comfort. The connection 
between these two factors seems to be little understood as yet, and 

an exchange of experience on this head might be of great utility. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 
Works Councils in the United States’ 


The widespread adoption of some form of works council or workers’ 
representation in the United States during 1917, 1918, and 1919 led 
the National Industrial Conference Board to make an investigation of 
this important development and to issue in October 1919 a report 
entitled Works Councils in the United States. Interest in this report was 
so great that in February 1920 a supplementary report was issued, 
entitled A Works Council Manual, which was intended as a guide for 
employers who were interested in the works council movement and desired 
to give the idea a trial in their establishment. During 1920 and 1921 
the spread of works councils continued, and in May 1922 the Conference 
Board issued a third report, Experience with Works Councils in the 
United States. 

Since then the Conference Board has continued to collect information 
regarding the number, character, and distribution of works councils in 
the United States, new ones established and those abandoned, together 
with information regarding the experience of employers with them. 
A summary of the facts collected through this investigation was issued 
in February 1925 in the Report on which this article is based. Accord- 
ing to the Foreword, the statistical material contained in the Report 
is to form part of a comprehensive study of the development, present 
status, experience with and place of workers’ representation in the 
industrial organisation today, and the Report is issued as a preliminary 
statement for those who desire to keep in close touch with the progress 
of the works council movement in the United States. 

The history of works councils in the United States dates from 1917. 
In October of that year shop committees were established by the United 
States Shipbuilding Labour Adjustment Board and by the President’s 
Mediation Commission. From 1917 to the end of the war, the Federal 
Government caused the introduction through various boards, principally 
the National War Labour Board, of 120 such joint committees. Because 
of their compulsory introduction many of these received scant considera- 
tion from either men or management, but in spite of this the works 
council idea has continued to spread among industries. The National 
Industrial Conference Board’s survey in 1919 disclosed 225 active works 
councils covering 391,400 workers. In 1922 there were 725 active 
works councils, although several of those active in 1919 had been aban- 
doned, and the number of workers covered by them had risen to 690,000 
In 1924 the number had risen to 814, covering 1,177,037 workers. 


1 Natronat InpvsTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp : The Growth of Workae 
Councils in the United States: A Statistical Summary. Special Report No. #. 
New York, 1925. 15 pp. 
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The Report points out that the works council idea has had even wider 
acceptance in other countries than in the United States, and that in 
some European countries the introduction of such councils is compulsory 
by law. The figures just given, however, represent a rapid and 
practically continuous growth in the United States from 1917 to 
1924. 

In order to collect the statistical and other information used in 
compiling the Report, questionnaires were sent to every establishment 
in which a works council was reported to exist. It is believed that the 
resulting statistical tables are as complete as it is rossible to make them, 
with the reservation that there are some few establishments which prefer 
to give no publicity to the fact that they have a works council, in the 
belief that this publicity might lead their staff to feel that the plan was 
intended primarily for publicity p » 

The, various statistical tables show a total of 814 works councils 
in 1924, representing 212 separate schemes of workers’ representation. 
A number of these schemes cover many separate business organisations 
combined in a federation, or large industrial organisations with plants 
scattered throughout the country in each of which separate works 
councils exist. Public utilities with many works councils have been 
treated in the same way as large industries with many departmental 
councils. It is pointed out that for this reason the number of works 
councils should be interpreted in connection with the number of workers 
employed under them. 

The statistics show the distribution of the councils by States, by 
industries, by size of establishment, and by date of origin. 

From the table showing the distribution by States it appears that in 
some States the number of councils has increased considerably, while 
in others it has fallen. Thus the number rose from 11 in 1919 to 105 
in 1924 in Massachusetts, from 12 in 1919 to 60 in 1924 in New York, 
and from only 1 in 1919 to 27 in 1924 in California. In Connecticut, on 
the contrary, the number fell from 58 in 1919 to 28 in 1924, and in West 
Virginia from 12 in 1922 to 4 in 1924. 

The distribution by industries also shows both i increases and decreases. 
The number of councils in the printing industry rose from 1 in 1919 to 
111 in 1924 ; in railways, it rose from 1 in 1922 to 26 in 1924. In ship- 
building, on the contrary, there was a decline from 31 in 1919 to 6 in 1924, 
and in the lumber industry the number fell from 238 in 1922 to 160 in 
1924. It is pointed out that the metal trades account for nearly one 
third of all the councils ; lumber and printing include a large proportion 
of the others, a fact due to organisation of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen, the American Guild of the Printing Trades, and the 
Graphic Arts Industrial Federation. 

The distribution by size of establishment shows an increase since 
1919 in the number of works councils in establishments employing more 
than 200 workers. Those with fewer than 200 have found in many 
cases that the natural contact between employer and worker is so close 
that the works council mechanism is superfluous. The works councils 
in establishments with less than 200 workers cover only 1,589 persons, 
while the councils in establishments with over 15,000 workers cover 
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711,066 persons, or considerably more than half the total number 
covered by all works councils. 

The analysis by date of organisation and course of origin shows 
the effect of the Federal Government’s activities in causing the adoption 
of plans for workers’ representation, and also shows that most of these 
did not long survive the withdrawal of government supervision of the 
industry. 

The various causes of discontinuance of a number of works councils 
are summarised as follows: (a) the business depression of 1920-1921 ; 
(6) lack of interest, in some cases because the relationship between 
management and worker is so close and the industrial relations department 
so well handled that there is no real need of a works council ; (c) friction 
between management and workers regarding the plan; (d) bonus or 
profit-sharing, when business was poor, and there was no bonus or 
profit to share, so that the men were no longer interested ; (e) domination 
by a management representative, as when the person designated to deal 
with the committee of representatives on behalf of the management 
adopted such a manner in his relation with the committee that it con- 
sidered itself either hampered or useless in accomplishing anything of 
value. 

In addition to the various statistical tables, the Report contains a 
selected list of industrial concerns having a form of workers’ representa- 
tion, giving in each case the date of introduction of the plan. 


Vocational Training on the Paris-Orleans Railway 


The organisation and progress of apprenticeship and workshop 
training in the equipment and locomotive departments of the Paris- 
Orleans Railway Company are described with great detail in a report 
presented to the Society for the Encouragement of National Industry 
in December 1924 by Mr. Maurice Lacoin, who is chief engineer in the 
equipment and locomotive departments of the Paris-Orleans Railway 
and a member of the Council of Technical Education in France’. 

The author fist gives a chronological table showing the progres- 
sive extension of the organisations set up by the company for the training 
of its staff. In 1915 the system of ordinary apprenticeship, which had 
been limited to the large central railway shops, was extended to those 
of 27 dépéts. In 1916 the reorganisation was further extended to 
eight repair shops and the two large construction shops, the total number 
of apprentices in the three annual classes being fixed at 1,200. In 1917 
advanced “ second - grade ”’ training courses were introduced for the 
benefit of apprentices selected from among the most promising pupils 
in their first year (the number so selected being about a tenth of the 
year’s class, or about 40). 


1 Maurice Lacorn : ‘’ Le développement de l’apprentissage 4 l’atelier. Sa réalisa- 
tion 4 la compagnie du chemin de fer de Paris 4 Orléans. Les projets d’organisation 
de l’apprentissage en France et la taxe d’apprentissage "’ ; in Bulletin de la Société 
d@’ encouragement pour l'industrie nationale, Dec. 1924. Paris. 
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In 1919 provision was made for the control and supervision of appren- 
ticeship by the creation of a new division in the staff department to 
deal with all matters connected with training, including that of men with 
a higher education. At the same time athletic and musical societies 
were systematically organised and extended. In 1920 evening classes 
for all employees of the company were set up and extended. A periodical 
entitled L’Apprenti P.O. (The Paris-Orleans Apprentice) was started, 
and libraries were set up in the chief dépéts of the Paris-Orleans system. 
In 1921 correspondence courses were started for office and line employees. 

In 1922, in order to improve teaching methods, periodical training 
courses for apprentice instructors were organised, while lecturers toured 
the system in an “education coach ”’, and gave lectures on general 
educational subjects to employees in the various departments and their 
families. In 1923 the apprentices organised an association of former 
apprentices of the Paris-Orleans line. In the same year an additional 
year’s training was provided for apprentices of the ordinary class who 
took a high place in their final examinations but were unable to take 
the second-grade course. Since 1920 continuation classes had been 
held two or three times a week (not in working hours) to supplement 
the theoretical classes, but attendance was voluntary ; in 1924 attendance 
was made compulsory. The advanced training course was also sup- 
plemented in this year for the first time by laboratory work at the 
National Vocational School of Vierzon. 

There are three main principles in the organisation of apprenticeship 
on the Paris-Orleans Railway : 

(1) The apprentices must be employed as far as possible on useful 
work. 

(2) The theoretical training should consist chiefly in explaining to 
the apprentice why and how he must do the work entrusted to him on 
a given method. 

(3) The apprentices should be placed in a special shift under a good 
instructor in a shop working on ordinary industrial lines. 

Apprentices are admitted at the beginning of October by examination. 
Candidates must be French citizens, and be not less than 14 or more than 
17 years of age on 1 October of the current year. They must also not 
be bound by any engagement to employers with whom they may have 
begun their apprenticeship. In exceptional cases the age limit of 17 may 
be relaxed for boys who have had more than an elementary school 
education. Applications for admission, signed by candidates, must be 
countersigned by their parents or guardians. The examination is held 
yearly at the end of August, and is of about the same standard as that 
for the elementary school leaving certificate. Preference is given to 
the sons or relatives of employees of the Company, to children belonging 
to large families, and to wards of the nation. 

Boys who are accepted are engaged under an apprenticeship contract 
between the Company and their parents or guardians. They are then 
placed in the various shops which provide training for apprentices. 
There are at present 30 of these : 2 central shops, 18 dépéts, and 10 repair 
shops. The central shops train locomotive fitters, and also some more 
specialised workers, such as boiler makers, blacksmiths, turners, moulder 
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and electricians. The dépéts train workers in iron and steel only, and 
these later become either locomotive drivers or fitters. The repair 
shops, again, train for special trades connected with the repair of rolling 
stock (fitters, wheelwrights, leather workers, painters, and electricians). 
The number of apprentices is equal to 5 per cent. of the number of 
adult workers, this proportion being calculated according to the average 
period of service of adult employees, allowing for wastage through 
discharge, resignation, and death. 

The apprentices are given manual training, supplemented by theoret- 
ical instruction, and about six hours’ instruction weekly in French, 
arithmetic, geometry, physics, mechanics, drawing, and technology. 
In addition, compulsory continuation classes are held two or three 
times a week in order to supplement the deficiencies in the general 
education of most of the boys. These classes are occupied by explana- 
tory readings and revision of history and geography, or by lessons in 
ethics, hygiene, or civics, or again by revision of the work done in the 
theoretical classes. In accordance with the third principle noted 
above, the apprentices are placed in the shops in groups of from ten to 
fifteen under the supervision of an instructor. If possible, this instructor 
should be able to supervise both the theoretical and practical work of 
the apprentices, so that the two sides of their training may be closely 
correlated. 

During their three years’ course the apprentices are paid at a pro- 
gressive rate. Their pay consists of two chief parts: (1) the wage 
proper, paid fortnightly, and calculated mainly according to seniority, 
age, and efficiency ; (2) a bonus paid every six months on the result 
of examinations and calculated according to the work and conduct of 
the apprentice during the six months and the results of the examinations. 
These bonuses are not actually paid to the apprentice, but entered to 
his savings bank account with interest at 5 per cent. per annum ; on 
his departure for military service, or on reaching his majority, the savings 
bank book is handed to him. Mr. Lacoin states that the monthly wage 
of an average apprentice admitted at the age of 15, including a propor- 
tion of the six-monthly bonus and the residence allowance, is about 
100 francs in the first year, 250 in the second, and 380 in the third. 
To these figures should be added a cost-of-living allowance of 60 francs 
a month. 

The theoretical and practical instruction given to the apprentices 
is supervised in the first place by oral examination by instructors, 
foremen, etc., and by instructors on their tours, and, in the second, by 
six-monthly examinations, on the results of which the apprentices are 
graded. In addition, at the end of the first year’s course a kind of 
general competition is organised among the most successful apprentices 
in the various centres, who are assembled in one of the large shops. 
Finally, at the end of his three years’ training, the apprentice takes a 
theoretical and practical test set by an examining board consisting 
of one inspector, the head of the shop, and one worker. Successful 
candidates receive a certificate and are appointed as boy employees 
of the Company. Unsuccessful candidates are either engaged merely 
as boy labourers or discharged. Every year the winners of the general 
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competition in the first year and the apprentices who have won certifi- 
cates meet at a prize distribution. These examinations, competitions, 
and prizes are considered to foster a spirit of healthy emulation among 
the apprentices and their instructors. It is a point of honour for all 
the training centres to gain the highest places, and the apprentices 
are trained with a view to this. 

The Company provides for the training of instructors by appointing a 
chief instructor in each district to supervise and assist the instructors. 
In addition training courses are held for the instructors of each 
district under the direction of specialised officials. Each instructor 
has to prepare and read a report on some question of training 
or discipline, which is then discussed with a view to arriving at practical 
conclusions. The instructors then attend a lecture on some question 
of teaching or education, and a model lesson given to a group of pupils 
in that centre. With a view to recruiting some of its instructors, the 
Orleans Company has organised training for its most intelligent appren- 
tices. Boys who are picked out by their instructors during their first 
year’s training as likely to benefit by more advanced instruction take 
a special examination towards the end of the first year, and if successful 
take a three-year advanced training course, the programme of which 
is very similar to that of the national vocational schools, with a marked 
bias towards railway subjects. Boys who earn the certificate given 
at the end of this course are then employed on probation for a year at 
least in the various shifts of the shops to which they are attached. 

A year’s post-apprenticeship training has been instituted by the 
Company for apprentices who have worked satisfactorily through their 
ordinary training, but are less fitted for advanced training or not suf- 
ficiently well educated when first admitted. These ‘boys have thus 
an opportunity of advancing their vocational training, and eventually 
of reaching the rank of as-istant gang foreman. 

In addition to these facilities for vocational training, there are 
libraries, a periodical, athletic societies, the association of former appren- 
tices, and lectures. 

The Company also provides facilities for the education of its staff 
asa whole. It organises evening classes, open to all its employees other 
than apprentices, and continuation classes intended particularly for 
those who have already received some promotion (such as engineers, 
gang foremen or assistant foremen, and clerks) and appear fitted for 
more responsible posts. 

Mr. Lacoin says that it is difficult to give any precise figures of the 
cost of the apprenticeship organisation, since it is so complex. He 
states, however, that tle cost of training (including supervisors, theor- 
etical instructors, classes, and equipment) amounts toabout 400,000 francs 
for ordinary apprenticeship. Last year the wages paid to apprentices 
amounted to 2,750,000 francs, but this sum was eacily covered by the 
work done by the apprentices, the output of an apprentice being estima- 
ted in his first year at 20 per cent. of that of an adult worker, and in his 
second and third years at 70 per cent. 
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| STATISTICS 
i- 
g Employment. and Prices 
ll 
8 In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statietics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
@ in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
3. retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 
h previous numbers of the Review. 
| EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
n Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
s the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
° are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
4 bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
t ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
e available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
y dates at the labour exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
h unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
d index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, and the United 
States. 
t In the Review for July 19241 an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with the 
° original sources in which they are published. 
r 
“ . TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Germany Australia Austria Belgium 
Date Trade unionists ‘Trade unionists | Compulsory 
(end of Wholly Partially tocnsanee Wholly Partially 
— Number | unemployed | unemployed 
Number Number | Pet | ployed | cent. | unemployed Number | | Number | 
= 
T 71,008/11| — |13| s4870| 92] 42,231 | 38,050 | 5.2] 28,192 | 4.0 
, De. 12.055 | 28 | 492,711|87 | | 1,743 | | 
340,711 | 5.6 [1,237,356 |23.6 | 27,112 | 7.2 152,828 4,788 08] 12,010 | 18 
June 235,556 | 4.1 | 794,821 |15.3 | 26,931 | 7.1 92,789 5,605 | 0.8] 11,653 | 1.8 
e Sept. 501,544 | 9.9 |1,787,622 |39.7 | 28,122 | 7.4 79,289 3,008 | 0.5] 6,922 | 1.1 
Dee. 1,304,973 |28.2 |1,691,309 |42.0 | 22,682 | 6.2 93,050 | 11,017 | 0.5] 12,750 | 1.9 
- 674,606 |16.6 | 346,153 | 9.9 | 29,417] 7.6 | 106,914 4,060 | 0.6] 9,700 | 1.4 
" June 340,774 |10.5 | 610,848 [19.4 | 32,708 | 8.3 556 6,659 | 1.0] 15,269 | 23 
Sept. 362,997 110.5 | 512,028 |17.5 | 38,482 | 9.5 77,550 4,597 | 0.7! 14,940 | 23 
Nov. 251,244 | 7.3 | 222,377 | 7.5 | 113,484 6,776 | 1.0| 17,738 | 2.7 
| Dee. 282,645 | 8.1 | 193,280 | 6.5 | 41,420 | 10.3] 115,491 9,344 | 1.5] 23,410 | 3.6 
283,797 | 8.1! 166,476 | 5.5 | 187,101 | 12,678 | 2.0] 27,550 | 4.8 
Feb. 264,262 | 7.3 | 163,3453) 5.3 * | 189,919 |-| - 
8 March — — | 176,441 -| - 
Number on 
ay 3,596,465 3,098,498 402,722 ° 634,718 
tre based 


The sign * signifies “‘no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ™, 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
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1,431,929 
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Canada Denmark Esthonia “| Finland France Hungary 
_ Trade unionists | Trade unionists Number 
e um Trade unionists 
(end of Number Num ber of 
Number Per’ Number Per remaining | unemp oyed| in receipt | Number Per 
unem- cent.) U2°™- | cent. live register of benefit unem- | vont. 
ployed ployed ployed 
1922 
March 15,173 86,627 1,303 2,861 8,474 
June 8,101 33,262 1,278 i 799 4,884 ad bd 
Sept. 4,568 27,281 528 791 2,830 ° 
Dec. 9,982 52,597 793 5 1,204 2,644 ° e 
1923 i 
March 10,185 661 ; 1,242 2,571 18,650 8.5, 
June 5,299 865 } 512 2,087 
Sept. 3,018 676 1,363 13,422 | 6.6 
Dec. 11,767 821 f 779 440 15,432 9.1 
924 
March 10,051 5,116 : 1,620 1,022 22,436 | 13.6 
June 9,250 18,116 1,463 : 672 547 44,598 | 12.8 
Sept. 9,156 15,121 957 ‘ 1,186 447 26,020 | 13.5 
Nov. 14,974" 24,575 1,974 2,452 451 30,568 | 16.0 
Dec. 18,373 45,206 2,156 ; 2,234 ; 509 33,095 | 17.8 
1925 
Jan. 16,357 16.3 3,720. 4,896 36,641 | 20.2 
Feb. 15,235' 16.6 3,757! 1,029 36,764 | 20.3 
which Intent 
which : 
are based i 
1 Provisional figure. 
TABLE I (cont.) 
at =... Italy Latvia Norway 
Compulsory Number of unem- 
Date Trade unionists Number | Trade unionists [ 
(end of month) insu rance ploed registration - employed 
rel 
Number) per | Number | pe | wholly | Partially! on livre |Number| Per 
ployed cent. ployed cen .| unempl. | unempl. register junempl. | cent. 
1922 
March 220,847 | 16.3 | 1,765,829 | 14.6 | 498,606 | 153,542 3,310 8,140 | 85.4 
June 218,626 | 15.8 | 1,502,955 | 12.7 | 372,001 95,334 4,437 5,240 15.6 
Sept. 190.048 | 14.6 | 1,414,373 | 11.9 | 312,714 | 84,087 2,106 3,750 | 11.0 
Dec. 174,102 | 14.0 | BE | 12.2 | 381,968 | 42,558 6,435 6,086 | 15.1 
1923 
March 145,894 | 12.3 | | 11.1 | 280,701 | 43,553 4,175 4,876 | 14.5 
June 180,188 | 11.1 | 1,295,186 | 11.3'| 216,287 | 39,288 1,622 . ,661 7.9 
Sept. 129,245 | 11.1 | 1,844,667 | 1 1.7 | 180,684 | 72,789 884 2,521 6 
Dec. 110,743 | 9.9 | 1,226,641 | 10.7 | 258,580 | 62,386 2,782 546 | 140 
1924 | 
ll h 86,731 | 7.8 | 1,137,683 9.9 | 218,740 | 21,749 2,313 5,101 | 12.0 
June 77,761 7.2 | 1,084,517 | 9.4 | 180,793 7,677 1,227 1,704 4.9 
Sept. 84,214 8.6 | 1,250,565 | 11.4 | 115,590 21,849 1,383 2,414 5.2 |} 
Nov. 84,347 8.6 | 1,271,481 | 11.0 | 135,785 13,882 3,477 2,928 6.7 
| Dee. 88,420 | 7.2 |%1,260,645 | 10.0 | 150,449 9,956 3,821 4,386 | 12.5 
1925 . 
Jan. 86,643 | 9.0 | 1,331,628 | 11.5 | 156,382 | 10,067 4,457 4,206 | 11.9 } 
Feb. 91,953 9.4 | 1,311,205 | 11.6 | 156,959 11,702 — - _- 
March 88,551 | 9.0 | 1,307,937 | 11.4 | 142,552 | 14,282 _ a= ~ 
P| 981,542 11,514,000 | e ° 35,337 
ployed: after that date the number of short 
ployed on the date of the returns is included. 
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128,336 | 69,719 
107,702 | 56,599 
232,894 | 128,864 
437,841 | 278,344 


bo 
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369,420 | 218,249 
246,616 | 126,297 
210,535 | 100,654 
191,978 | 865,418 
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12,184 28,556 
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1 The Ggures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
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| TABLE I (cont.) 
Netherlands Poland | Sweden Crechoslovakia 
Unemployment de unionists| Number 
adn) of receipt 
Number Number | of 
unem- unem- benefit 
ployed cent. ployed cent. tered 
1922 
March 51,250 14, 
June $2,019 9. 
Sept. 80,725 9. 
Dec. 49,608 15, 
March 42,417 13) 
June 27,409 
Sept. $2,709 11 
Dec. 44,185 15 
1924 
March 29,820 11.0 110,737 28,133 | 13.8 | 21,380 180,002 
June 15,843 5.8 136,000 14,033 7.3 | 10,938 85,966 
Sept. 22,716 8.2 155,245 13,911 7.1 8,718 73,006 
Nov. 27,976! | 11.1! 150,180 20,778 | 10.5 | 11,479 69,965 
Dec. $2,268! | 12.3! 159,060 | 32,650 | 15.6 | iam 81,040 
1925 
Jan. 40,899! | 15.1! 175,020 29,926 | 14.6 
Feb. $2,834" | 12.2! 184,430 13.7 
Ww 
262,709! 204,456 — 
are based 
1 Provisional figures. 
TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Germany' Canada! | United States 
Date Index number | Index number | Percentage shaoS*! tadex number 
(end of month) of membership of employment of employment 
of sickness funds 
(membership in 
Dec. 1921100) 
1922 
84 
87 
91 
97 
102 . 
102 
100 
| 
101.0 
1925 
Jan. 101.3 
Feb. 102.4 
Number of persons 
on which latest 12,984,457 | 2,765,058 
figure is based 
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Prices anp Cost oF Livine 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review: for July 1924. Some further notes are 
given below. 


Czechoslovakia: Cenové Zpravy. 


The cost-of-living index number hitherto published by the Statistical Office 
covered two groups ; (a) food, fuel, lighting, and soap; (b) textiles, boots and 
shoes, and men’s hats. From January 1925 onwards the second group has been 
entirely dropped. . 

The most frequent price per unit for each of 29 articles is collected in towns 
with a population of more than 20,000. The relative price of each article as 
compared with July 1914 is given a weight representing the ratio of expenditure 
on this article to total expenditure, and a weighted arithmetic average is then 
calculated. The new index is about 2 per cent. lower than the old one. 


* International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 164-178. 
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Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


The tables below giving wage and price statistics in various cities at 
1 February 1925, or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the last number 
of the Review’, which gave data generally for 1 January 1925. Infor- 
mation is given for 17 cities, the figures having been supplied to the 
International Labour Office generally by the department of the central 
government or the municipal authority which compiles these data. 

Table I gives money wage rates, generally based on those fixed by 
collective agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making, and the printing and bookbinding indus- 
tries. The figure are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family and other allowances paid in certain 
cities are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in 
all cases strictly comparable, as for some cities, for which minimum 
rates are given, the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from actual rates. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of the wage-earners and 
their families. 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 4, Apr. 1925, pp. 561-572. 
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28.49 | 19.00 
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2.05 | 5.8 
16.70 | 38.94 
6.65 


2.65 
4.04 
3.76 
1.06] 8.5 


6.86 | 40.4 | 19.35 | 56.0 


6.36 | 60.6 | 17.00 


0.72 | 8.0 
0.86 | 6.6 


4.50 | 12.67 
2.75 | 11.22 
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0.55 
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Cents B.Mts.|Pranes Iseudes | Zloty | Pence | Pesetas| Lire | Kroner] Cents |Francs| Cents |Crowns; Lire | Ore | Kronen /| Zloty 
2.38 
2.58 
5.50 | 21.11 
12.75 


1.80 
220 2.20 | 18.50 
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TABLE Il. AVERAGE BETAIL PRICES! OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF FOOD AT 1 FEBRUARY 1925 
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Migration Movements 


The usual monthly statistics of migration movements are given below 

brought up to date. There has been no change since last month in the 
number of countries supplying statistics or in the methods of compiling 
the figures. 
Information has been received to the effect that Norwegian emigrants 
returning to their own country on a visit and then leaving again for 
oversea countries cannot be considered as immigrant nationals (repat- 
riated). No figures are therefore given for Norway in Table II (oversea 
immigration — nationals). 


TABLE I. OVERSEA EMIGRATION 
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TABLE III. CONTINENTAL 
Nationals | Aliens 
7" land| Indi Poland Creche- Argentina United France | Reumania 
1920 * | 153,717 | 26,846 | 16,478 | * |14,274 | 12151 | — 
1921 60,846 | 12,129 | 16,350| * 11,116 | 62,536 | 9,19 
1922 123,030 | 20,527 18,497 6,844 | 50,309 |12,279 
1923 | 
Jan. . 10,806 1,148 * 455 | 6,526 252 
Feb. . * | 12,315 1,231 ° 335 | 3,382 $13 
Mar. 21,057 414) 1,485 521 | 4,030 449 
April ° 21,641 2,042 . 338 | 3,489 490 
May * 21,608 | 15,642 1,973 ° 389 | 3,526 420 
June * 12,739 1,061 ° 429 | 4,354 605 
July 12,195 1,057 374 | 4,422 395 
Oct. 13,538 39406) 520 | 5,233 | 1,184 
Nov. * 23.917 | 15.487 920 * 373 | 4,957 | 1,557 
Dec. * 10,334 862 ° 380 | 9,036 518 
Total | | | 78,397 prose | 72,020 | 16.920 | 13,451 | | 59,06 | 7,941 
| 
| 1924 | | 
Jan. 451 
} Feb. 423 
Mar. 485 
1 April 712 
j May 630 
| June 611 
July 514 
‘ Aug. 455 
| Sept. 465 
Oct. 412 
Nov. 1,741 
Des. 
rout | — | 
488 
an. 
Mar. = 


TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION 


Nationals (repatriation) Aliens 


Canada| Italy | Poland 


24,490 
181,472 


25,887 
21,748 


15,787 


| 223,495 


Jan. 
Feb. 


8,107 | 14,157 


2,012 


| 11,716 


The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet jreceived ”. 
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Nationals 
and aliens 
Period 
Argen- United Rouw- | Caeche- 
| Canada States France mantle 
1920 ° 49,656 | 142,886 | 120 20 
1922 55,641 42,898 e 23,733 | 99,816 13,663 /10, 
) 
1923 
Jan. 2,675 4,124 68 642 | 11,233) 10,558 576 2 
Feb. 2,561 2,959 | 1,717 723 | 12,911/ 11,891 791 8: 
Mar. 3,878 1,151 | 9,442 1,662 | 16,365; 26,330] 2,219 
April 8,465 1,609 | 5,417 2,140 | 23,524| 28,009] 1,187 312) 
May ° bd 4,169 1,695 | 1,705 e 2,149 27,170 | 29,079 1,128 41 
June bd 5,507 2,056 621 2,084 | 27,405| 20,315 993 62 
July 5,519 284 1,848 | 25,204| 18,745 699 8 
| Aug. 6,762 242 bd 2,692 25,718 | 25,810 
Sept. 7,548 116 2,142 | 24,754/ $1,701 928 121 
| Oct. 8,181 57 1,845 | 21,989] 19,625] 1,003 503, 
| Nov. 14,118 7 1,307 | 16,690 733 RO 
Dec. 15,120 10 1,075 15,124 958 181 
Total | 11,925 | 79,498 | | 17,497 | 20,309 | 263,993 | | 12,189 | 4,2 
| | 
Jan. 674 ad 4,237 85 | 1,679 847 | 20,518 | 12,092] 1,001 
Feb. 718 e 5,232 3,164 | 1,740 991 | 20,553 | 16,104/ 1,200 561 
Mar. 1,035 ad 7,697 { 3,107 |13,983 | 2,193 | 1,401 | 26,428 | 22,649) 1,040 495 
April 806 | 4,087; 6,049 5,735 | 1,825 1,838 | 28,213 | 25,092/ 1,062 47 
May 272 | 4,936) 6,483 8,142 | 1,059 | 1,799 | 24,803 | 27,491 914 
June 269 | 4,720) 7,210 1,395 | 1,006 | 1,795 | 24,126 | 18,898 610 ; 
July 282 | 6,127| 7,256 542 1,144] 1,573 9,815 | 19,892 442 283; 
Aug. 241 | 4,991} 10,220 302 1,213 1,784 12,539 | 156,912 460 264 
Sept. 838 | 8,625) 11,305 467 | 1,567) 1,366 | 12,230 | 16,416 540 42) 
Oct. 220 | 3,480/ 11,794 382 | 1,180! 1,267] 12,018 | 17,080; 1,125 | — 
Nov. — | 3186) — — | 926 | 18,952 | 16,082; 251 | — 
Dec, 3,165; — 35 741 | #13,222 | 348; — 
1925 
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TABLE Y. MIGRANTS IN TRANSIT (OUTGOING) 


Jan. 
Feb. 


‘The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet~received ” 
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| | | 
1920 1,975 ° 28,648 80,578 17,208 354 36,350 
1981 19,422 64,527 82,727 12,280 340 25,717 
1922 $8,392 13,702 | 24,871 15,349 641 10,586 
1923 | 
J 328 ° 771 778 1 as 
Feb. 747 ins 147 2,990 
Mareh 2,662 ° 374 712 1,663 236 
April 2,648 ° 502 1,705 1,708 298 
May 2,103 340 1,055 1,906 332 3,308 
June 4,665 ° 912 1,954 2,381 367 
July 6,603 ° 1,238 8,361 1,429 387 
Aug. 6,958 ° 1,774 201 1,899 360 | 5,288 
Sept. 6,185 1,568 2,486 320 
Oct. 6,260 ° 8,611 5,434 2,528 173 
Nov. 3,956 ° 2,627 2,664 1,783 139 | 5,746 
Dec. 2,844 ° 718 645 1,040 66 
Total 61,984 . 15,177 21,219 22,086 2,884 | 17,836 
1924 
Jan. 1,598 345 458 542 964 86 
Feb. 1,823 309 367 642 1,195 80 | 4,52 
March 1,072 132 1,579 702 1,586 117 
April 1,353 472 1,080 335 1,445 106 
May 2,090 103 699 890 1,851 150 3,659 
June 1,579 301 $23 436 1,471 99 
July 1,170 144 1,687 - 1,189 108 
Aug. 1,417 222 867 — 1,076 84 3,055 
Sept. 1,771 164 915 1,707 6 
Oct. 1,948 313 624 1,828 65 
Nov. 1,677 683 4“ 3,268 
Dec. 890 692 26 
Total 17,888 3,164 9,024 _ 17,661 | 1,025 | 14,506 
1925 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are given in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International Labour 
Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
New Guinea 


* An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordinance 1922-1923. Dated 
28 May 1924. No. 19 of 1924. (New Guinea Gazette, 1924, No. 89, p. 571.) 


Regulations under the Public Service Ordinance 1922-1923. Dated 20 August 
1924. (New Guinea Gazette, 1924, No. 95, p. 608.) 


Regulations under the ‘‘ Seamen’s Compensation Act 1911”. Dated 22 Octo- 
ber 1924. (New Guinea Gazette, 1924, No. 97, p. 623.) 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Resolucion reglementando normas ya establecidas por el uso en la designacion 
del personal que preste servicios extraordinarios en los frigorificos ; el 6 de octubre 
de 1924. (Boletin Oficial, 1924, No. 9228, p. 691.) 

[Regulation for the appointment of the overtime staff in cold-storage establish- 
ments. Dated 6 October 1924.] 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 


An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compensation (Lead Poisoning — Broken 
Hill) Act, 1922 ; and for purposes connected therewith. Assented to 17 November 
1924. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXVI, No. 5, p. 616.) 


1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Ocesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung: B. G, Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B, I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B.O.M.T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
veu Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; J. O. = Journal 
Officiel; Lik, = Likumu un Ministru Kabineta noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. 
Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travall; R. G. Bl. = Reichsge- 
setzblatt ; S.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb.z.a n. = Sbirka zakonu 
& narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; 
L. 8. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 

a 
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Queensland 


Additional Regulation to the Regulations under “‘ The Unemployed Workers 
_ Insurance Act of 1922’. Dated 5 December 1924. (Queensland Industrial Gazette, 
1925, Vol. 10, No. 1, p. 52.) “4 


Regulation to amend Regulation 27 of the Regulations under ‘‘ The Unemployed 
Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922”. Dated 5 December 1924. (Queensland Indus- 
trial Gazette, 1925, Vol. 10, No. 1, p. 52.) 


BELGIUM 
Laws 


* Loi du 30 décembre 1924 relative a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du 
décés prématuré des ouvriers mineurs. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 1, p. 202.) 


Orders 
Arrété royal du 14 décembre 1924: Habitations 4 bon marché. (R. d. T., 
1925, No. 1, p. 240.) 
Arrété royal pris en exécution de la loi du 30 décembre 1924 relative a l’assu- 
rance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des ouvriers mineurs, du 31 décem- 
bre 1924. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 1, p. 220.) 


CHILE 


Decreto-lei No. 150, que dispone que la direccion de la Beneficencia Publica 
sera ejercida por el Presidente de la Republica, asesorado por el Consejo Superior 
de Asistencia Social ; el 11 de diciembre de 1924. (Diario Oficial, 1924, No. 14065, 
p. 3429.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 150, providing for the direction of public assistance 
by the President of the Republic jointly with the Superior Public Assistance Coun- 
cil. Dated 11 December 1924.] e 


* Decreto-lei No. 188, que aprueba la lei que se inserta, que regula las relaciones 
entre patrones y empleados; el 31 de diciembre de 1924. (Diario Oficial, 1924, 
No. 14065, p. 3430.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 188 to ratify the appended Act to regulate the rela- 
tions between employers and employees. Dated 31 December 1924.] 


DENMARK 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 10. December 1924 om Undtagelse fra 
Forbudet mod Arbejde i Fabriker m.v. paa Folkekirkens Helligdage. (Socialt 
Tidsskrift, 1925, No. 1 (B), p. 5.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting exceptions to the pro- 
hibition of work in factories, etc., on holidays of the National Church. Dated 
10 December 1924 (Relates to breweries).] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 23. prosince 1924, kterym se stanovinejvyssi vymera 
statniho prispevku k podpore nezamestnanych, jakoz i vyjimky ze zasady 0 pomeru 
vyse statniho prispevku k vysi podpory vyplacene odbovorou organisaci. (Sb. 
z. an., 1925, Castka 3, No. 3, p. 189.) 

[Government Order to fix the maximum rate for the state subsidy to unem- 
ployment benefit and to prescribe exceptions to the rules concerning the relation 
between the amount of the state subsidy and that of the benefit paid by the trade 
organisations. Dated 23 December 1924.] 


Vyhlaska ministra socialni pece v dohode s ministrem financi ze dne 23 prosince 
1924 o pocatku ucinnosti zakona ze dne 19 cervence 1921, c. 267 Sb. z. a n., o stat- 
nim prispevku k podpore nezamestnanych. (Sb. z. an., 1925, Castka 3, No. 4, 
p. 190.) 


r 


It 
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[Notification of the Minister of Social Welfare in agreement with the Minister 
of Finance respecting the date for the coming into operation of the Act of 19 July, 
Sb. z. an. No. 267, respecting the state subsidy to unemployment benefit. Dated 
23 December 1924.] 


ESTHONIA 


Tartu maalonnanoukogu poolt 12. detsembril 1924 a. wastu wo etud Sund- 
méaarus kauplemise aja kohta Tartu maakonnas. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 36, 
p. 174.) 

[Binding order respecting the hours for the sale of goods in the Tartu district. 
Dated 12 December 1924.] 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Unemployment Insurance (Commencement of Periods) Regulations, 1924, 
dated 7 August 1924, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30) and the Unemployment Insurance 
Act (No. 2) 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 30). (S.R. & O., 1924, No. 1597.) 


*The Unemployment Insurance (Repayment and Return of Contributions) 
(Amendment) ‘Regulations, 1924, dated 19 September 1924, made by the Minister 
of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30.) 
(S.R. & O., 1924, No. 1598.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Compensation for Refund) Regulations, 1924, 
dated 19 September 1924, made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment 
Insurance (No. 2) Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 30.) (S. R.& O., 1924, No. 1599.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Repayment and Return of Contributions) (Amend- 
ment) (No. 2) Regulations, 1924, dated 9 October 1924, made by the Minister of 
Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30) 
and the Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 30). 
(S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1600.) 


The National Health Insurance (Navy, Army and Air Force) Regulations, 1924, 
dated 18 December 1924, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Commit- 
tee, the Minister of Health, the Scottish Board of Health, and the Ministry of Labour 
for Northern Ireland, under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 
Geo. V, c. 38.) (S.R. & O., 1924, No. 1544.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Deceased or Insane Persons) (Appointment of 
Representatives) Regulations, 1924, dated 30 December 1924, made by the Minis- 
ter of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, 
c. 30) and the Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 30). 
(S. R. & O., 1924, No. 1579.) 


GREECE 


* Decree respecting the increase of the pensions from the Seamen’s Invalidity 
Fund and the contributions thereto, and amendments of the relevant provisions. 
Dated 31 December 1924. 


HUNGARY 


37.700/1924 F.M. sz. Az Orsz4gos Gazdasagi Munkaspénztar részére az 1900 : 
XVI t.-c. 8 §-a alapjan a munkasd6k Altal fizetendé hozzdjaruldsi dijak kezelése. 
1924 évi december ho. 22-én. (Beliigyi Kézlény, 1924, 2. szam., p. 13.) 

[Decree No. 37.700 /1924 of the Minister of Agriculture respecting the manage- 
ment of the contributions to be paid by employers under § 8 of Act No. XVI to 
the National Landworkers’ Fund. Dated 22 December 1924.] 


A magyar kirdlyi féldmivelésiigyi miniszter 39.555/1924. VI. 2 szamu rende- 
lete az Orsz4gos Gazdas4gi Munkaspénztar részére jaré dijaknak, valamint a 
pénztar Altal fizetendé selélyeknek szabdlyozas4rol sz6l6 1922. évi II térvenycikk 
végrehajtasa targyadban kiadott 37.000. 1924. VI. 2. sz4mu rendelet modésitdsa 
irant. 24 december 1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 284. szam., p. 16.) 

[Decree of the Royal Hungarian Minister of Agriculture No. 39.555 /1924. VI. 
2 to amend Decree No. 37.700 /1924. VI. 2 for the administration of Act No. II 
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of 1922 respecting the regulation of the contributions to the National Landworkers’ 
Fund and of the benefits payable by the Fund. Dated 24 December 1924.] 


39.555/1924 F.M. sz. Az Orszagos Gazdasagi Munkéspénztar részére jaré dijak- 
nak, valamint a pénztar altal fizetendé segélyek szabdlyozdsdrol sz616 1922: II. 
térvénycikk végrehajta4sa targyaban kiadott 37.700,1924 F.M. sz4md rendelet 
médositasa. 1924 évi december ho 24-én. (Beliigyi Kézlény, 1925, 2. szam., p. 22.) 

[Decree No. 39.555 /1924 of the Minister of Agriculture, to amend Decree No. 
37.700 /1924 under Act No. II of 1922 respecting the fixing of contributions to the 
National Landworkers’ Fund and the benefits to be paid by the Fund. Dated 
24 December 1924.] 

A m. kir. féldmivelesiigyi miniszternerk 39.718/1924 F.M. szamu rendelete a 
gazdasagi gepeknel aklalmazott munkasoknak izemi baleset esetere atalanyban 
valo biztositasa. (Beliigyi Kézlény, 1925, 4. szam., p. 71.) 

[Order of the Ministry of Agriculture No. 39.718 /1924 respecting the lump 
sum indemnities payable to insured workers employed in connection with agricul- 
tural machinery, in case of an industrial accident. Dated 31 December 1924,] 


A magy. kir. féldmivelésiigyi miniszter 37.700/1924. VI. 2. szam alatti rendelete 
az Orsagos Gazdas4gi Munkaspénztar részére az 1900/évi XVI. t.-c. 8 §-a alapjan, 
a munka-ad6k Altal fizetendé hozzajarulasi dijak kezelése targyaban. 22 december 
1924. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1924, 284. szam., p. 13.) 

{Order of the Royal Hungarian Minister of Agriculture, No. 37.700 /1924. VI. 
2 respecting the contributions to be paid by employers under section 8 of Act 
No. XVI of 1900 respecting the National Landworkers’ Fund. Dated 22 


December 1924.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Acht chun achtanna na bpinsean sean-aoise, 1908 go 1919, agus acht na ndall, 
1920, do leasu maidir leis en rata ar a bbfull pinsin inioctha futha agus maidir le 
nithe airithe eile leis, 5adh meitheamh, 1924. (No. 19 of 1924.) 

{An Act to amend the Old Age Pensions Acts, 1908 to 1919, and the Blind Per- 
sons Act, 1920, in respect of the rate at which pensions are payable thereunder 
and also in certain other respects. Dated 5 June 1924. (No. 19 of 1924).] 

An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1924, and for 
purposes connected therewith. 20 December 1924. No. 59 of 1924. 


ITALY 


Regio decreto 28 dicembre 1924, n. 2296: Estensione alla citta di Fiume ed 
al territorio annesso della legge e del regolamento per l’istruzione industriale. 


(G. U., 1925, No. 28, p. 494.) 
[Royal Decree No. 2296, to extend the Act and regulations concerning technical 


education to the town of Fiume and the annexed territory. Dated 28 December 
1924.] 
LITHUANIA 


F Darbo inspekcijos istatymas. 1924 m. lapkricio men. 14 d. (Vyriasuybes Zinios, 


1925, No. 179, p. 6.) 
[Act respecting labour inspection. No. 1228. Dated 14 November 1924.] 


Svenciu ir poilsio istatymas. 1924 m. lapkricio men 18 d. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 
1925, No. 181, p. 1.) 


f. [Act respecting holidays and rest days. No. 1236. Dated 18 November 1924.] 


MEXICO 


Durango 
“ Decreto sobre el funcionamiento de las Juntas Municipales de Conciliacion y 
la de Conciliacion y Arbitraje del Estado; el 10 de Julio de 1924. (Lib. ref. 346, 


72. 1.) 
[Decree respecting the operations of the municipal conciliation committees 


and the Stage conciliation and arbitration Committee. Dated 10 July 1924.] 
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POLAND 
Laws 

* Ustawa z dnia 3 grudnia 1924 r. w przedmiocie zmiany niektorych posta- 
nowien 0 pracowniczych zwiazkach zawodowych, wzglednie o stowarzyszeniach 
i zwiazkach, a mianowicie postanowien, dotyczacych zrzeszania sie pracownikow 
panstwowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 114, poz. 1012, p. 1520.) 

[Act to amend certain provisions relating to trade unions, co-operative societies 
and associations, and especially the provisions respecting their extension to state 
employees. Dated 3 December 1924.] 


Orders 


* Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 17 listopada 1924 r. o wprowadzeniu 
w zycie ustawy z dnia 2 lipca 1924 r. w przedmiocie pracy mlocianych i kobiet. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 105, poz. 954, p. 1464.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the bringing into operation of the 
Act of 2 July 1924, respecting the employment of young persons and women. 
Dated 17 November 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 26 listopada 1924 r. o panstwowej 
pomocy lekarskiej dla urzednikow i panstwowych funkcjionarjuszow nizszych 
w sluzhie podlegajacej Ministrowi Kolei, ich rodzin, emerytow oraz etatowych 
pracownikow panstwowych kolei zelaznych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 104, 
poz. 947, p. 1459.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers respecting state medical attendance for 
officials and subordinate state employees in the service of the Minister of Railways, 
and for their families, persons in receipt of superannuation allowances, and estab- 
lished wage-earning employees on the state railways. Dated 26 November 1924.] 


* Rozporzadzenia Ministra Spraw Wewnetrznych z dnia 6 grudnia 1924 roku 
wydane w porozumieniu z Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu, Ministrem Rolnictwa 
i Dobr Panstwowych, Ministrem Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej i Ministrem Kolei e 
obrocie szmatami. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 8, poz. 60, p. 60.) 

[Order of the Minister of the Interior in agreement with the Ministers of Com- 
merce and Industry, Agriculture and State Lands, Labour and Social Welfare, 
and Transport, respecting the rag trade. Dated 6 December 1924.] 


* Rozporzadznie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 14 grudnia 1924 r. 
@ wykazach i spisach mlodocianych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 114, poz. 1023, 
p. 1541.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting registers and lists 
ef young persons. Dated 14 December 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 17 grudnia 1924 r. 
Ww sprawie rozszerzenia dzialalnosci Okregowego Urzedu Ubezpieczen z siedziba 
w Warszawie na wojewodstwo poleskie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 113, poz. 
1007, p. 1514.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the extension 
ef the operations of the district insurance office with its headquarters at Warsaw 
to the province of Polesia. Dated 17 December 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu w porozumieniu z Ministrem 
Skarbu z dnia 18 grudnia 1924 r. w sprawie — za dozor kotlow parowych na 
statkach handlowych morskich oraz w urzadzeniach portowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 112, poz. 1000, p. 1510.) 

[Order of the Minister of Industry and Commerce, in agreement with the Minis- 
ter of Finance, respecting the fees for the inspection of steam boilers on merchant 
vessels and in harbour establishments. Dated 18 December 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Minis- 
trem Wyznan Religijnych i Oswiecenia Publicznego z dnia 31 grudnia 1924 r. o 
wykonaniu obowiazku szkolnego przez mlodocianych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, 
No. 4, poz. 40, p. 33.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Ministry of Public Worship and Education respecting the observance of compul- 
sery school attendance regulations by young persons. Dated 31 December 1924.} 
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SPAIN 


Real decreto aprobando el texto redactado por la Direccion general de Emigra- 
cion en cumplimiento de lo dispuesto en el articulo 17 del Real decreto de 16 de 
septiembre ultimo, que constituye la Ley y Reglamento de Emigracion, texto 
refundido de 1924, que se insertan ; el 20 de diciembre de 1924. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1925, No. 17, p. 214.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the codified text of 1924 of the Emigration Act and 
Regulations, compiled by the General Directorate of Emigration in pursuance 
of § 17 of the Royal Decree of 16 September 1924. Dated 20 December 1924.] 


: LEGISLATION OF 1925 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 

Verordnung zur Abanderung der Verordnung betr. Versorgung der Kriegs- 
beschadigten und Kriegshinterbliebenen im Saargebiet. Vom 28. Januar 1925; 
(Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 3, p. 15.) 

Verordnung betreffend Erhéhung des Zuschusses des Saargebietes in der 
Invaliden-Versicherung. Vom 26. Februar 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 6, p. 45.) 


Erlass betr. Erhéhung der Teuerungszulage in der Invaliden-Versicherung. 
Vom 2. Februar 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 4, p. 26.) 


Ausfibrungsbestimmungen betr. die Versicherungspfticht in der Angestell- 
tenversicherung. Vom 2. Marz 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 7, p. 51.) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 31. Januar 
1925, betreffend die Kundmachung der gesetzlichen Vorschriften tiber die staat- 
liche Entschaidigung der Kriegsinvaliden, -witwen und -waisen (Invaliden- 
entschadigungsgesetz). (B. G. BI., 1925, 12. Stiick, No. 54, p. 200.) 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 27. Februar 1925, mit welcher die Verord- 
nung der Bundesregierung vom 3. Mai 1921, B.G.BI. Nr. 263, betreffend die Anwen- 
dung des Invalidenentschadigungsgesetzes auf Personen des militaérischen Berufs- 
standes und ihre Hinterbliebenen, teilweise abgeaindert wird. (B. G. BI., 1925, 
20. Stiick, No. 89, p. 353.) 

* Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung vom 28. Februar 
1925, womit die Vollzugsanweisung des Staatsamtes fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 
28. Juli 1920, St.G.Bl. Nr. 349 (Erste Ausnahmenverordnung zum Achtstunden- 
taggesetz), neuerlich abgeandert wird (Vierte Ausnahmenverordnung zum Acht- 
stundentaggesetz). (B. G. BI., 1925, 20. Stick, No. 90, p. 353.) 


AUSTRALIA 

Queensland 

Regulation to amend Regulation 32 under “ The Industrial Arbitration Act 
of 1916 ” and “ The Industrial Arbitration Act Amendment Act of 1923”. Dated 
8 January 1925. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1925, Vol. CXXIV, No. 7, p. 432.) 

Amended Regulation in pursuance of “‘ The Unemployed Workers Insurance 
Act of 1922”. Dated 15 January 1925. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1925, Vol. 
CXXIV, No. 14, p. 500.) 

Regulations under “‘ The Electrical Workers Act of 1923’. Dated 22 January 
1925. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1925, Vol. CXXIV, No. 21, p. 567.) 

Regulations to amend the Workers’ Compensation Regulations of 1917. Dated 
29 January 1925. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1925, Vol. CXXIV, No. 28, p. 704.) 

Order in Council to amend the Schedule to the “‘ Workers’ Compensation Acts, 
1916 to 1923”. Dated 29 January 1925. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1925, Vol. 
CXXIV, No. 28, p. 687.) 
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Western Australia 

An Act to amend the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1912. Assented to 16 January 
1925. 

An Act to make provision for the Inspection of Scaffolding. Assented to 16 Jan- 


uary 1925. 
* The Factories (Poisonous Substances) Regulations, 1924. Dated 28 January 
1925. (Govt. Gazette of Western Australia, 1925, No. 4, p. 114.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 2 janvier 1925: Etablissements classés comme dangereux, 
insalubres ou incommodes. Modification de rubrique: Laiteries et fabriques de 
beurre. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 1, p. 238.) 

Arrété royal du 2 janvier 1925: Etablissements classés comme dangereux, 
insalubres ou incommodes. Décapage ou dérochage des Paide d’acides, 
(R. d. T., 1925, No. 1, p. 239.) 

* Arrété royal du 19 janvier 1925: Modification des articles 3, 5 et 6 de l’ar- 
rété du 19 février 1924, portant organisation du placement public des travailleurs. 
(R. d. T., 1925, No. 1, p. 237.) 

Arrété royal du 20 janvier 1925 réglementant l’emmagasinage, en réservoirs 
souterrains, du pétrole et des essences de pétrole, ainsi que le débit de ces produits. 
(R. d. T., 1925, No. 1, p. 242.) 


BULGARIA 


Pravilnik za oupravienié fonda za siratzité ot voinata. (Ukaz 24 dicembre 


1924, Darjaven Vestnik.) 
{Regulations for the administration of the War Orphans’ Fund. Approved by 


Ukase of 24 December 1924.] 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 26. ledna 1925, kterym se, provadi zakon ze dne 3 cer+ 
vence 1924, c. 170 Sb.z.an.,0 hornickych soudech rozhodcich. (Sb. z.an., 1925, 
Castka 10, No. 18, p. 249.) (Slg. der Gesetze u. Verordnungen, 1925, 10. Stick, 
No. 18, p. 257.) 

{Government Order under the Act of 3 July 1924, respecting mining arbitration 
courts. Dated 26 January 1925.] 


DENMARK 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 31. Januar 1925 om hvilke Fag der er 
berettigede til ekstraordinaer Arbejdsloshedsunderstottelse i Henhold til §31 i 
Lov af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsloshedsforsikring. m.m. 
(Lovtidende, 1925, A, No. 26, p. 95.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting the trades entitled 
to exceptional unemployment benefit under § 31 of the Act of 4 March 1924, re- 
specting unemployment exchanges, unemployment, etc. Dated 31 January 1925.] 


Bekendtgorelse om Reglar for Arbejdsgivernes Bidrag til Invalideforsikring. 
Den 16. Februar 1925. (Lovtidende, 1925, Serie A, No. 33, p. 108.) 

[Notification respecting rules for the employers’ contributions for purposes of 
invalidity insurance. Dated 16 February 1925.] 


ESTHONIA 
Laws 
Nr. 2. Riigikogu poolt 22. jaanuaril 1925 a. wastu woetud Riigiteenistuse 
seaduse osalise maksmapanemise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 15/16,"p. 89.) 
[Act to bring into operation part of the State Officials Act. Dated 22 January 
925.] 


Nr. 7. Riigikogu poolt 12. weebruaril 1925 a. wastu woetud Riigikorra kaitse 
seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 29/30, p. 146.) 
[Act to protect public order. Dated 12 February 1925.] 
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Nr. 13. Riigikogu poolt 19 weebruaril 1925 a. wastu woetud Versailles’ i rahu- 
lepingu 393. artikli ja teiste rahulepingute wastawate artiklite mundatuste kinni- 
tamise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 39/40, p. 185.) 

[Act to ratify the amendment of Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
corresponding articles of the other Treaties of Peace. Dated 19 February 1925.] 


Orders 


Kinnitusnoukogu III osakonna koosolekul 19. detsembril 1924 a. wastu woetud 
ja t6é6-hoolekandeministri poolt 9. jaanuaril 1925 a. kinnitatud otsus kinnitusii- 
hisuste pensionide kapitaliseeritud wa artuse waljaarwamise tabelite kinnitamise 
kohta. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 21/22, p. 105.) 

[Decree to approve the tables for working out the capital value of pensions 
from insurance associations. Dated 9 January’ 1925.] 


Waabariigi Walituse poolt 9. jaanuaril 1925 a. wastu woetud Maarus maare- 
formi teostamise maadruste §§ 94-99 muutmiseks. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 5/3, 
p. 29.) 

{Order to amend §§ 94-99 of the Agrarian Reform Administrative Order. 
Dated 9 January 1925.] 


Tallinna linnawolikogu poolt 14. jaanuaril 1925 a. wastu woetud Sundmaarus 
pagari-, leiwakipsetamise-, kondiitri-, biskwiidi-, kompweki- ja schokolaadi-téés- 
tusettewotete kohta. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 31/32, p. 161.) 

[Binding Order respecting establishments for the production of bakers’, bread 
bakers’, confectioners’, biscuit makers’, sweetmeat and chocolate makers’ wares. 
Dated 14 January 1925. Adopted by the Town Council of Tallinn (Reval).] 


Wabariigi Walituse poolt 9.weebruaril 1925 a. wastu woetud Maiarus merilae- 
wade positsioonlaternate ja udusignaalide sisseseade kohta. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, 
No. 29/30, p. 149.) 

[Order respecting navigation lanterns and fog signal contrivances on seagoing 
vessels. Dated 9 February 1925.] 


Wabariigi Walituse poolt 11. weebruaril 1925 a. wastu woetud Maareformi 
teostamise mairuste § 91 muutmise maadrus. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 27/28, 
p. 134.) 

{Order to amend § 91 of the Agrarian Reform Administrative Order. Dated 
11 February 1925.] 


* T66- hoolekandeministri maarus alla kaheksateistkiimneastastel alaealiste 
kitjatena ja séetéélistena téétamise keelduse kohta 19. weebruaril 1925. (Riigi 
Teataja, 1925, No. 29/30, p. 151.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Welfare respecting the prohibition of 
employment of young persons under 18 years of age as stokers and coal-trimmers. 
Dated 19 February 1925.] 


Kuresaare linnawolikogu poolt 4. weebruaril 1925 a. wastu woetud Mundatus 
sunduslikus maaruses kauplemise tééaja kohta Kuresaare linnas. (Riigi Teataja, 
1925, No. 41/42, p. 195.) 

{Amendment of the Binding Order respecting the hours of work in commerce 
in the town of Kuresaare. Dated 4 February 1925.] 


Kinnitusnoukogu III osakonna koosolekul 19. detsembril 1924 a. wastu woetud 
ja t66- hoolekandeministri poolt 9. jaanuaril 1925 a kinnitatud otsus kinnitu- 
sihisuste pensioniraamatu wormi kinnitamise kohta. (Riigi Teataja, 1925, No. 
21/22, p. 108.) 

[Decree to approve the model for the pension book for insurance associations. 
Dated 9 January 1925.] 


FINLAND 


* Kauppa- ja_ teollisuusministerién péatés siité, mitaé laivavaen ottokat- 
selmuksessa on huomioon otettava laivavaéen kelpoisuuteen nahden laivapalve- 
lukseen. 10 paivaina helmikuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokvelma, 1925, No. 46, 

191. 
. Haidels- och industriministeriets beslut angaende vad vid paménstring av far- 
tygs besattning skalliakttagas i fraga om besdttningens anvandbarhet till skepps- 
arbete ; den 10. februari 1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 46, 
p. 191.) 
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[Decree of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry respecting the requirements 
to be complied with in the engagement of the crew of a vessel, as regards the fit- 
ness of a crew for work on board ship. Dated 10 February 1925.] 


Valtioneuvoston paatés lainojen myéntamisesté maalaiskunnille maatalous- 
tyévaen asunto-olojen parantamiseksi. 13 paivind helmikuuta 1925. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 45, p. 190.) 


Statsradets beslut, angaende beviljande av lan at landskommuner till férbat- 
trande av jordbruksarbetarenas bostadsférhallanden ; den 13. februari 1925. (Fin- 
lands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 45, p. 190.) 

{Resolution of the Council of State respecting the granting of loans to rural 
communes for the improvement of the housing of agricultural workers. Dated 
13 February 1925.] 


Laws 

Loi du 15 janvier 1925 ayant pour objet la modification des articles 12, 17 et 
19 de la loi du 22 juillet 1922 relative aux retraites des agents des chemins de fer 
secondaires d’intérét général, des chemins de fer d’intérét local et des tramways. 
(J. O., 1925, No. 14, p. 698.) 

* Loi du 24 janvier 1925 portant modification des articles 20a a 28 et 96 du 
livre II du Code du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale (travail de nuit des enfants 
et des femmes). (J. O., 1925, No. 22, p. 994.) 

* Loi du 2 février 1925 modifiant Il’article 85 du livre 1** du Code du Travail 
et de la Prévoyance sociale concernant les bureaux de placement et offices dépar- 
tementaux. (J. O., 1925, No. 31, p. 1434.) 


Orders 


FRANCE 


* Décret du 16 janvier portant constitution d’un Conseil national économique. 
(J. O., 1925, No. 14, p. 698.) 


* Décret du ministére des Travaux publics du 16 janvier 1925 portant régle- 
ment d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la 
journée de huit heures aux agents des grands réseaux de chemins de fer d’intérét 
général autres que les mécaniciens chauffeurs et agents des trains. (J. O., 1925, 
No. 16, p. 775.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 20 janvier 1925 modifiant l’article 9 du décret du 28 février 1919 en 
ce qui concerne la section permanente du Conseil supérieur de assistance publique. 
(J. O., 1925, No. 21, p. 967.) 


* Décret du ministére des Affaires étrangéres du 27 janvier 1925 portant appro- 
bation et application de l’arrangement du 30 juin 1924 pris pour l’exécution de 
Yarticle 7 du traité de travail franco-italien du 30 septembre 1919 relatif au régime 
des retraites ouvriéres et paysannes applicable aux salariés francais et italiens. 
(J. O., 1925, No. 34, p. 1549.) 


* Décret du ministére des Affaires étrangéres du 27 janvier 1925 portant appro- 
bation et application de l’arrangement du 30 juin 1924 pris pour l’exécution des 
articles 12 A 16 du traité de travail franco-italien du 30 septembre 1919 relatifs 
a Passistance. (J. O., 1925, No. 34, p. 1549.) 


Décret du 6 février relatif au payement des rentes de l’assurance-accidents 
allouées aux victimes d’accidents survenus dans la navigation rhénane au titre du 
code des assurances sociales maintenu en vigueur dans les départements du Bas- 
Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle. (J. O., 1925, No. 34, p. 1547.) 


Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de Il’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 14 février 1925 portant création d’un office public d’habitations a bon 
marché. (J. O., 1925, No. 16, p. 769.) 


Décret du ministére des Colonies du 17 février 1925 portant application a la 
Céte francaise des Somalis de l'article 1° de la loi du 27 décembre 1890 complétant 
Varticle 1780 du code civil relatif au contrat de louage de service. (J. O., 1925, 
No. 48, p. 2060.) 
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* Décret du ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Pré- 
voyance sociales du 19 février 1925 portant réglement d’administration publique 
pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les 
verreries en tous genres, a l’exclusion des glaceries et des verreries automatiques, 
(J. 0., 1925, No. 43, p. 1901.) 


* Décret du ministére de |’ Intérieur du 11 mars 1925 portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans les industries de l’ameublement en Algérie. (J. O., 1925, No. 62, 
p. 2664.) 


* Décret du ministére de |’ Intérieur du 11 mars 1925 portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour |’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans I’industrie de la meunerie en Algérie. (J. O., 1925, No. 62, p. 2665.) 


* Décret du ministére de I’ Intérieur du 11 mars 1925 portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée 
de -huit heures dans les entreprises algériennes de manutention maritime dans les 
ports. (J. O., 1925, No. 62, p. 2667.) 


* Décret du ministére de l’Intérieur du 11 mars 1925 portant réglement d’ad- 
ministration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans les industries algériennes de la métallurgie, du travail des métaux, 
du charronage et de la carrosserie en tous genres. (J. O., 1925, No. 62, p. 2668.) 


* Décret du ministére de I’ Intérieur du 11 mars 1925 portant réglement d’ad- 
i ministration publique pour l’application en Algérie de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur 
la journée de huit heures dans le commerce de gros et demi-gros de marchandises 
de toute nature. (J. O., 1925, No. 62, p. 2662.) 


Arrété du ministére des Travaux publics du 13 janvier 1925 relatif aux lampes 
de sfreté 4 flamme et électriques employées dans les mines. (J. O., 1925, No. 13, 
p. 654.) 


Arrété du ministére du Travail, de ’ Hygiéne, de l’Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales du 9 février 1925 fixant le prix de la journée pour la rééducation profession- 
nelle des mutilés du travail admis dans les écoles de rééducation des mutilés de 
la guerre. (J. O., 1925, No. 54, p. 2301.) 


GERMANY 
Laws 
Gesetz tiber das Reichsschiedsamt. Vom 22. Januar 1925. (R.G. BIL, 1925, 
I, p. 3.) 
Gesetz zur Abianderung des Handelsgesetzbuchs und des Genossenschaftsge- 
setzes. Vom 4. Februar 1925. (R. G. BI. 1925, I, p. 9.) 


Orders 


Verordnung iiber die Auferlegung von Gebiihren in dem Verfahren vor dem 
Reichsschiedsamt. Vom 2. Januar 1925. (R. G. Bl., 1925, No. 5, p. 46.) 


Verordnung iiber die Verdienst- und Einkommensgrenze in der Krankenver- 
sicherung. Vom 10. Januar 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, I, p. 2.) 


Verordnung iiber die Arbeitszeit in Kokereien und Hochofenwerken. Vom 
: 20. Januar 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, No. 2, I, p. 5.) 


Verordnung iiber die Anrechnung von Beitragswochen in der Invalidenversiche- 
; rung. Vom 7. Februar 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, I, p. 10; R. Arb. BL, 1925, No. 8, 
p. 70.) 


/ Verordnung iiber die Anrechnung von Beitragsmonaten in der Angestelltenver- 
sicherung. Vom 7. Februar 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, I, p. 10; R. Arb. BL. 1925, 
; No. 8, p. 70.) 


Verordnung iiber die Gewahrung von Leistungen der Sozialversicherung nach 
auslandischen Grenzgebieten. Vom 7. Februar 1925. (R. G. Bl., 1925, I, p. 11.) 


Zweite Verordnung iiber Beitrige in der Unfallversicherung. Vom 10. Februar 
1925. (R. G. BL, 1925, I, p. 13; R. Arb. BL, 1925, No. 8. p. 70.) 
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Bekanntmachung iiber die Regelung der Vermégensiibertragung an Polen 
beziiglich der sozialen Versicherungen in Polnisch-Oberschlesien. Vom 14. Januar 
1925. (R. G. BL, 1925, II, p. 2.) 


Bestimmungen iiber die Errichtung von Vertragsausschiissen. Vom 15. Januar 
1925. (R. Arb. BI, 1925, No. 5, p. 47.) 


Anordnung iiber die Héchstsitze in der Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 30. Januar 
1925. (R..Arb. BI., 1925, No. 6, p. 53.) 


GREECE 


Act respecting the settlement and circulation of aliens in Greece. Dated 24 Jan- 
uary 1925. 

Decree respecting the application of Sunday rest to the town of Prebeze. Dated 
20 January 1925. 

Decree respecting the composition of the Advisory Labour Council for the year 
1925. Dated 24 January 1925. 


Decree respecting the extension of the period of operation of the Legislative 
Decree of 29 December 1923, respecting the compulsory prolongation of leases. 
Dated 28 January 1924. 


HUNGARY 


A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 576/1925 M.E. sz4mia rendelete a lakasiigy ideigle- 
nes rendezeserél sz616 3.333/1924. M.E. rendelet médos{tasa 23. januar 1925. 
(Beligyi Kézlény, 1925, 5. szam., p. 88.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers No. 576 /1925 M.E. to amend Order of the 
Council of Ministers No. 3333/1924 M.E. respecting the provisional regulation 
of the housing question. Dated 23 January 1925.] 

A m. kir. féldmivelesigyi miniszternek 37.777/1924 F.M. szamd rendelete A 
vizitarsulatoknal (éblézeteknel) es a m. kir. féldmivelesiigyi miniszteri tarca kere- 
teben hazi kezelesben vegzett munkalatoknal alkalmazottaknak betegseg esetere 
valo segelyesese es baleset esetere valo biztositasa ; evi januar ho 20-an. (Beligyi 
Kézlény, 1925, 7. szam., p. 122.) 

{Order of the Minister of Agriculture, No. 37.777 /1924, respecting sick benefit 
and accident insurance for persons employed by waterworks companies and on 
public works carried out for the Ministry of Agriculture. Dated 20 January 1925.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Ordu um Choigrigh, 1925. Uimhir 2. 22adh la so d’Eanair. (The Dublin 
Gazette, 1925, No. 9, p. 99.) 
[Aliens Order, 1925, No. 2. 22 January 1925.] 


Statutory Rules and Orders, 1925, No. 3 : Pensions. Declarations by Pensioners. 
Dated 9 February 1925. (The Dublin Gazette, 1925, No. 14, p. 170.) 


ITALY 
Laws 

Regio decreto-legge 8 gennaio 1925, n. 37. Modificazioni al Regio decreto-legge 
2 dicembre 1923, n. 2688, concernente l’ordinamento dell’ Istituto nazionale di 
credito per la cooperazione. (G. U., 1925, No. 26, p. 429.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 37, to amend Legislative Decree No. 2688 of 2 Decem- 
ber 1923, respecting the organisation of the National Co-operative Credit Insti- 
tution. Dated 8 January 1925.] 


Regio decreto-legge 11 gennaio 1925, n. 36. Nuove disposizioni riguardanti 
YOpera di previdenza istituita a favore dei personali civili e militari dello Stato. 
(G. U., 1925, No. 28, p. 495.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 36: new provisions respecting the Provident Society 
established for the benefit of civil and military employees of the State. Dated 
11 January 1925.] 
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; Regio decreto 8 febbraio 1925, n. 136. Estensione ai compartimenti marittimi 
della Sicilia della zona di operazioni del Sindacato obbligatorio marittimo meri- 
dionale per I’assicurazione degli infortuni sul lavoro della gente di mare, con sede 
in Napoli, e modificazioni allo statuto organico del Sindacato medesimo. (G. U., 
1925, No. 46, p. 777.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 136 to extend to the maritime districts of Sicily the 
operations of the Seamen’s Compulsory Accident Insurance Association for the 
southern maritime districts, which has its headquarters in Naples, and to amend 
the rules of the said Association. Dated 8 February 1925.] 


Orders 


Regio decreto 15 gennaio 1925 n. 19: Inapplicabilita delle disposizioni degli 
articoli 2e3 del R. decreto 17 febbraio 1924, n. 182, per la concessione dei premi 
di operosita e di rendimento al personale dell’ Amministrazione dello Stato, al 
personale adibito a lavori inerenti al servizio del credito agli impiegati e salariati 
dello Stato. (G. U., 1925, No. 15, p. 210.) 

[Decree No. 19 declaring that the provisions of sections 2 and 3 of Decree No. 182 
of 17 February 1924, respecting the payment of output bonuses to state employees, 
shall not apply to persons employed in work in connection with the granting of 
advances to wage-earning and salaried employees of the state. Dated 15 January 
1925.] 


Regio decreto 8 febbraio 1925, n. 140. Disposizione circa la liquidazione delle 
indennita per gli infortuni sul lavoro degli operai delle zolfare della Sicilia. (G. U., 
1925, No. 47, p. 781.) 

[Royal Decree No. 140, concerning the payment of compensation for industrial 
accidents met with by workers in the Sicilian sulphur mines. Dated 8 February 
1925.] 


LATVIA 


Konsularais reglaments. 1925. G. 9. janvari. (Likumu un ministru kabineta 
noteikumu krajums, 1925, 2 burtnica, p. 13.) 

{Consular Regulations. Dated 9 January 1925. (Part IX, rights and duties of 
consuls in respect of Latvian merchant vessels and seamen, §§ 116-149).] 


LITHUANIA 


Zemes reformos istatymo § 65 vykdymo taisykles. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1925 
No. 181, p. 4.) 


[Order under section 65 of the Agrarian Reform Act.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 13 janvier 1925, portant modification de l’arrété grand- 
ducal du 22 novembre 1924, concernant le réglement de la procédure électorale 
pour les chambres professionnelles 4 base élective. (Mémorial, 1925, No. 2, p. 17.) 


Arrété grand-ducal du 29 janvier 1925, portant modification de l’arrété grand- 
ducal du 22 novembre 192, concernant le réglement de la procédure électorale 
pour les chambres professionnelles 4 base élective. (Mémorial, 1925, No. 6, p. 57.) 


Arrété grand-ducal du 17 février 1925 portant modification des arrétés grand- 
ducaux des 22 novembre 1924 et 29 janvier 1925, concernant le réglement de la 
procédure électorale pour les chambres professionnelles 4 base élective. (Mémorial, 
1925, No. 9, p. 85.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 2den Januari 1925, tot vaststelling van’een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 50, eerste lid, der Radenwet. (Staatsblad, 
1925, No. 1.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations as provided in section 50, 
subsection 1, of the Councils Act. Dated 2 January 1925.] 
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Besluit van den 8sten Januari, 1925, tot wijziging van het Komnklijk besluit 
van 23 Januari 1923 (Staatsblad No. 23), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 88, eerste en tweede lid, en 89, tweede 
lid, der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 6.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 23 January 1923 (Staatsblad No. 23) 
to issue public administrative regulations in pursuance of section 88, subsections 1 
and 2 and section 89, subsection 2, of the Accidents Act, 1921. Dated 8 January 
1925.] 

Besluit van den 8sten Januari 1925, tot wjiziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 30 Juli 1923 (Staatsblad No. 385), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 26, eerste lid, der Land- en Tuinbouwon- 
gevallenwet 1922, zooals dat is gewijzigd bij Koninglijk besluit van 10 April 1924. 
(Staatsblad No. 181). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 5.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 30 July 1923 (Staatsblad No. 385), to 
issue public administrative regulations under section 26, subsection 1, of the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Accidents Act, 1922, as amended by the Royal Decree 
of 10 April 1924. Dated 8 January 1925.] 


Besluit van den 8sten Januari 1925, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 168, tweede lid, der Invaliditeitswet. 
(Staatsblad, 1925, No. 4.) 

[Decree issuing public administrative regulations as provided in section 168, 
subsection 2, of the Invalidity Act. Dated 8 January 1925.] 


Besluit van den 8sten Januari 1925, houdende wijziging van het Arbeidsregle- 
ment voor werklieden in’s Rijksdienst (Staatsblad, 1920, No. 75). (Staatsblad, 
1925, No. 7.) 

[Decree to amend the rules of employment for workers in the service of the 
state. Dated 8 January 1925.] 


Besluit van den 9den Januari 1925, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 17 September 1924 (Staatsblad No. 454) ter uitvoering van artikel 24, tweede 
lid, der Invaliditeitswet, en artikel 6, tweede lid, der Ouderdomswet 1919 tot vast- 
stelling van de wijze, waarop de kosten, welke voor de Raden van Arbeid voort- 
vioeien uit de uitvoering van de Ongevallenwet 1921 en de Land- en Tuinbouwon- 
gevallenwet 1922 worden vastgesteld of begroot. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 9.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 17 September 1924 (Staatsblad No. 454) 
in pursuance of section 24, subsection 2, of the Invalidity Act and section 6, sub- 
section 2, of the Old Age Acts, 1919, fixing the manner in which the expenses en- 
tailed upon the labour councils by the administration of the Accidents Act, 1921, 
and the Agricultural and Horticultural Accidents Act, 1922, are to be assessed or 
estimated. Dated 9 January 1925.] 


Besluit van den 27sten Januari 1925, tot nadere wijziging van het “*‘ Reglement 
voor de machinisten-examens ”’, vastgesteld bij Koninklijk besluit van 27 Decem- 
ber 1907 (Staatsblad No. 354). (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 25.) 

[Decree to amend the regulations for enginemen’s examinations issued by Royal 
Decree of 27 December 1907. Dated 27 January 1925.] 


Besluit van den 26sten Februari 1925, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 21 Januari 1922 (Staatsblad Ne 26) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 54, tweede, derde, vierde en vijfde 
lid, en 64, sub. 1°, 3°, 4° en 6° der Ongevallenwet 1921, zooals dat is gewijzigd bij 
Koninglijk besluit van 6 October 1923 (Staatsblad No. 475). (Staatsblad, 1925, 
No. 51.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 21 January 1922 (Staatsblad No. 26), 
issuing public administrative regulations as provided in sections 54 (subsections 2- 
5) and 64 (Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 6) of the Accidents Act, 1921, as amended by Roya 
Decree of 6 October 1923 (Staatsblad No. 475). Dated 26 February 1925.] 

Besluit van den 26sten Februari 1925, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur als bedoeld in de artikelen 89 en 122 der Land- en Tuinbouwon- 


gevallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1925, No. 52.) 
[Decree issuing public administrative regulations as provided in sections 89 
and 122 of the Agricultural and Horticultural Accidents Act, 1922. Dated 26 Feb- 


ruary 1925.]} 
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Besluit van den 11den Maart 1925, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit van 
28 Februari 1919 (Staatsblad No. 54), tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur als bedoeld bij de artikelen 1 en 2 der Radenwet, zooals dat laatstelijk 
is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 13 October 1924. (Staatsblad, No. 470.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 28 February 1919 (Staatsblad No. 54), 
issuing public administrative regulations as provided in sections 1 and 2 of the 
Councils Act, as last amended by Royal Decree of 13 October 1924 (Staatsblad, 
No. 470). Dated 11 March 1925.] 


POLAND 
Laws 


* Ustawa z dnia 28. styeznia 1925 r. w przedmiocie zmiany art. 13 ustawy z 
dnia 18 lipca 1924 r. o zabezpieczeniu na wypadek bezrobocia (Dz. U.R.P. No. 67, 
poz. 650.) (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 15, poz. 97, p. 124.) 

[Act to amend § 13 of ithe Act of 18 July 1924, respecting unemployment 
insurance. Dated 28 January 1925.] 


Orders 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 16 stycznia 1925 r. w sprawie zmiany 
rozporzadzenia Rady Ministrow z dnia 26 czerwcea 1924 r. o wykonaniu ustepu 3 
art. 116 ustawy o panstwowej sluzbie cywilnej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 7, 
poz. 51, p. 55.) ; 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to amend the Order of the Council of Mihis- 
ters of 26 June 1924, respecting the application of section 116, subsection 3, of 
the Act respecting the state civilian service. Dated 16 January 1925.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministrow: Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej, Przemyslu i Handlu 
oraz Wyznan Religijnych i Oswiecenia Publicznego z dnia 20 stycznia 1925 r. 
w sprawie szkolenia zawodowego inwalidow w dziale reedukacyjno-szkolnym Panst- 
wowych Zakladow Przemyslowo-Szkolnych dla inwalidow w Piotrkowie przy 
Ministerstwie Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 9, poz. 73, 
p. 77.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, the Minister of Industry 
and Commerce and the Minister of Public Worship and Education, respecting 
the vocational education of disabled persons in the re-education department of 
the state industrial schools at Piotrkow under the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare. Dated 20 January 1925.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 2€. stycznia 1925 
r. 0 przydzieleniu do kategorji niebezpieczenstwa przedsiebiorstw, podlegajacych 
obowiazkowi ubezpieczenia od wypadkow na obszarze wojewodztw : krakowskiego, 
Iwowskiego, stanislawowskiego, tarnopolskiego, clesznskiej czesci wojewodztwa 
slaskiego, warszawskiego wraz z m. st. Warszawa, lodzkiego, kieleckiego lubels- 
kiego, bialostockiego, wolynskiego, poleskiego, nowogrodzkiego oraz ziemi wilens- 
kiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 15, poz. 100, p. 128.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the division 
into classes of risk of undertakings liable to accident insurance in the provinces, 
of Cracow, Lwow, Stanislaw, Tarnopol, Cleszyn, part of the province of Silesia, 
Warsaw (including the city of Warsaw), Lodz, Kielce, Lublin, Bialystok, Volhynia, 
Poliesie, Novogrodek and the Vilna district. Dated 26 January 1925.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 28 stycznia 1925 r. w sprawie zmiany 
niektorych postanowien rozporzadzenia Rady Ministrow z dnia 26 marca 1924r. 
o wykomaniu ustaw z dnia 11 grudnia 1923 r. i z. dnia 13 lutego 1924 r. o zaopa- 
trzeniu emerytalnem funkcjonarjuszow panstwowych i zawodowych wojskowych. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 16, poz. 104, p. 134.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to amend certain provisions of the Order 
of the Council of Ministers dated 26 March 1924, under the Acts of 11 December 
1923 and 13 February 1924, respecting the superannuation of state employees 
and professional soldiers. Dated 28 January 1925.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 11 lutego 1925 o zmianie rozpor- 
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nia i organizacji Urzedu Emigracyjnego przy Ministerstwie Pracy i Opieki Spolec- 
znej (Dz. U.R.P. No. 94, poz. 873). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 18, poz. 131, p. 157.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to amend the Order of 20 October 1924, 
respecting the competence and organisation of the Emigration Office of the Minis- 
try of Labour and Social Welfare. Dated 11 February 1925.]} 


ROUMANIA 


Lege pentru organizarea si functionarea consiliului legislativ. 25. Februarie 
1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 45, p. 1985.) 
[Act respecting the organisation and functions of the Legislative Council.} 


SPAIN 


Real orden modificando lo determinado por la Real orden del Ministerio de 
Fomento, de fecha 3 de Julio de 1913, en el sentido de que el limite maximo del 
subsidio para caso de defuncion en los seguros sobre enfermedades para Jas entidades 
que a este ramo del seguro se dedican, sea de 500 pesetas en lugar de 200, como la 
mencionada disposicion determina ; el 17 de febrero de 1925. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1925, No. 58, p. 924.) 

{Royal Order to amend the provisions of the Royal Order of the Ministry of 
Development, dated 3 July 1913, by fixing the maximum limit for benefit in case 
of death, under the sickness insurance system, at 500 pesetas, instead of 200 as 
there provided, for organisations specialising in this branch of insurance. Dated 
17 February 1925.] 


Real orden disponiendo se establezcan las normas que se indican para la imposi- 
cion y pago de las patentes anuales impuestas por la ley de emigracion a los con- 
signatarios autorizados para la expedicion de emigrantes ; el 17 de febrero de 1925. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1925, No. 56, p. 892.) 

[Royal Order to lay down rules for the levying and payment of the annua | 
licence fees imposed by the Emigration Act on authorised emigrant carriers. Dated 
17 February 1925.] 

SWEDEN 


* Lag om dndrad lydelse av 10 och 73 §§ i sjémanslagen den 15 juni 1922 
(nr. 270) ; den 27. februari 1925. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 49, p. 70.) 
{Act to amend §§10 and 73 of the Seamen’s Act of 15 June 1922. Dated 27 Feb- 
ruary 1925.] 
SWITZERLAND 


Ordonnance sur le service médical de l’administration générale de la Confédéra- 
tion ; du 6 janvier 1925. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1925, No. 2, p. 13.) 


VENEZUELA 


Decreto por el cual se declara inadmisibles en el territorio de la Republica todos 
los extranjeros conocidos generalmente bajo la denominacion de “ gitanos ”’ cuales- 
quiera que sean su nacionalidad y procedencia ; el 12 de enero de 1925. (Gaceta 
Oficial, 1925, No. 15.483, p. 62.679.) 

[Decree to prohibit the admission to the territory of the Republic of all aliens 
known in general as “ gipsies ”’, irrespective of their nationality and origin. Dated 
12 January 1925.] 


Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Hours of Labour in Indusiry. United States. 
Studies and Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours,, No. 14. Geneva, 1925. 120 pp. 
2s. 6d ; 50 cents. 

The plan adopted in the preparation of this study varies in some particulars 
from that followed in the reports published by the International Labour Office on 
hours of work in European countries. This is due to the following facts: (1) in 
the United States hours legislation is chiefly confined to women and children, or to 
dangerous or unhealthy occupations, and is left generally to the separate States, 
with the result that there is a great diversity of laws ; (2) there are few great national 
collective agreements, the agreements made being usually local in scope and appli- 
cation; (3) customs and mentality, which play a not unimportant part in industrial 
conditions, often differ widely between one part of the American continent and 
another. The method followed in dealing with the various branches of industry 
has heen, first, to consider legislation and, secondly, where possible, to study the 
hours worked under collective agreements, completing the information comprised 
under the first two headings from the statistics of official or private bodies. The 
plan is not always rigidly adhered to ; it has been considered useful in some 
instances to give an outline of workers’ organisations, to cal] attention to the 
geographical distribution of an industry, or to refer to wages, as in the case of the 
railways, where hours of labour and wages are closely connected. 

The study includes information available up to September 1924. 


—— International Labour Conference, Seventh Session, Geneva, May 1928. 
Final Vote. Communications from Governments on the proposed Draft Convention 
and Recommendation provisionally adopted by the Sixth Session of the Conference. 
(a) Equality of Treatment for Nationals and Foreign Workers as regards Workmen’s 
Compensation for Accidents.19 pp. (b) Night Work in Bakeries. 24 pp. (c) Weekly 
Suspension of Work for Twenty-four Hours in Glass-manufacturing Processes where 
Tank Furnaces are used. 16 pp. Geneva, 1925. 


—— International Labour Conference, Seventh Session, Geneva, May 1925. 
Report on Workmen’s Compensation. Geneva, 1925.. 199 pp. 


The Report is in three parts. The first reproduces the replies received from 
the Governments to the questionnaire on workmen’s compensation addressed to 
them by the International Labour Office ; the second gives a general survey of the 
question in the light of these replies ; and the third contains the conclusions drawn 
from the replies and the two proposed Draft Conventions and Draft Recommen- 
dations to be submitted to the Conference as a possible basis for discussion. 


—— Safety Devices for Wood-Working Machinery. Great Britain and Switzer- 
and. Studies and Reports, Series F,Second Section (Safety), No. 2. Geneva, 1925. 
80 pp. 2s. ; 40 cents. 

Accident prevention is an essential feature in the protection of the worker, and 
one of the principal duties of the Industrial Safety Service of the International 
Labour Office is the comparative study or survey of the efforts made in different 
countries to remove the causes of any given class of industrial accident. Tis- 
semination of the information acquired should, it is felt, help to promote progress 
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in this sphere. The present study is the first of a series of monographs in which it 
is proposed to give an objective survey of experiments and safety measures in the 
various countries. It describes safety devices for woodworking machinery used in 
Great Britain and Switzerland, countries in which reports on the present state of 
progress in the matter have been published. To the British and Swiss authorities 
is due the supply of material and the authorisation to reproduce the illustrations 
included. The volume represents a tentative effort,and no attempt has been 
made to deduce any conclusions of an international character. On its reception 
by manufacturers, workers, and technical staff, for whose benefit it is published, 
depends the progress of the new type of work which the International Labour 


Office has undertaken. 


—— The Housing Situation in the United States. Studies and Reports, Series G 
Housing and Welfare), No. 2. Geneva, 1925. 51 pp. 1s. ; 20 cents. 

The first report on post-war housing conditions published by the International 
Labour Office in June 1924 — European Housing Problems since the War (Studies 
and Reports, Series G, No. 1) — was confined to Europe, as the situation result- 
ing from the war was more or less peculiar to that continent. Even outside the 
immediate theatre of war, however, every country had its own housing problems. 
The present survey on the housing situation in the United States was prepared by 
the Washington Branch of the International Labour Office and submitted to 
American housing experts before publication. It illustrates both the differences 
and resemblances in matters of housing between Europe and the United States 
and indicates the salient features of the situation in the latter. 


Asoeiacion internacional para la proteecion legal de los trabajadores. Seecion 
espanola : Sociedad para e! progreso de la legislacion del trabajo. Congreso de Poli- 
tica Social de Praga. (a) El control obrero en la gestién de las Empresas. By Francisco 
Rivera Pastor. (b) Lacuestiéndel intervencionismo obrero en Espaiia. By Francisco 
RiverRA Pastor and Juan de HinoJosa. (c) La participacién obrera en la direccién 
de las Empresas y la posicién de Catolicismo social espafiol frente al problema. By 
Juan de Hrnososa. Series II, Publication No. 4. Madrid, 1924. 46 pp. 2 pesetas) 

Includes three reports submitted to the International Congress of Social Policy- 
held at Prague, by Messrs. Francisco Rivera Pastor and Juan Hinojosa, on work- 
ers’ control in industry, and the attitude of Spanish Catholics in regard to the 


question. 


—— —— Congreso de Politica social de Praga. La situacién internacional en 
el campo de la politica social. (a) “ La politica social y la legislacién internacional 
del trabajo’’. By Count de Attea and José Gascon y Marin. Series II, Publica- 
tion No. 6. Madrid, 1924. 13 pp. 1 peseta. 

Two reports on social policy and international labour iegislation submitted 
to the International Congress of Social Policy at Prague by Count de Altea and 
Mr. Gascon y Marin. 


—— —— La jornada de ocho horas en Espaita. By Leopoldo Pavactos. Series II, 
Publication No. 5. Madrid, 1924. 15 pp. 1 peseta. 

Contains the report on the eight-hour day in Spain submitted by Mr. Palacios 
to the International Congress of Social Policy at Prague. The author examines 
the question of the eight-hour day in Spain in all its bearings, official measures, 
facts and problems, the utilisation of workers’ spare time, etc. “ If Spain does 
not ratify the Washington Convention it is not’, he declares, “‘ because she is 
unwilling to do so, but because she is anxious to observe the attitude of the big 


industrial countries. ”’ 


—— —— Las condiciones del Trabajo en la Rusia de los Soviets. Translated 
by Pedro Ortiz ¥ ARAGONES with the permission of the International Labour 
Office. Series II, Publication No. 1, Madrid, 1924. 66 pp. 2.25 pesetas. 

Translation of the stndy Organisation of Industry and Labour Conditions 
in Soviet Russia published in 1922 by the International Labuor Office. The 
publications of the Spanish Section of the International Association for Labour 
Legislation can be obtained from the Secretariat : 6, calle de O'Donnell, Madrid. 
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——— —-. Semana de Conferencias sociales organizada con cl concurso del Museo 
social de Paris y de la Real Academia de Jurisprudencia y de Legislacién, 24-29 de 
marzo de 1924. Discursos y Conferencias. Series II, Publication No. 2. Madrid, 
1924. 320 pp. 3.50 pesetas. 


A series of addresses on social questions were given in Madrid, 24 to 29 March 
1924, under the auspices of the Musée Social of Paris, and the Royal Academy of 
Jurisprudence of Madrid. This volume gives the speeches and addresses delivered 
by Mr. Bergamin, Viscount Eza, Messrs. Lichtemberger, Oualid, Blondel and Mar- 
tin Saint-Léon, on migration, production problems, the legal protection of workers, 
social duties of the present day, etc. 


Fédération internationale des ouvriers du Transport. Compie rendu du Congres 
de la Fédération internationale des ouvriers du Transport, tenu 4 Hambourg, du 
7 au 12 aot 1924 dans la GrandeS alle de la Maison des Syndicats. Amsterdam, 1924. 
160 pp. 

Report on the Congress of the International Federation of Transport Workers 
held at Hamburg 7-12 August 1924. Published also in English and in German. 


Internationales Sekretariat der Zentralverbiinde der Maler und verw. Beruie. 
Dreizehnter internationaler Bericht, 1923. Hamburg. 23 pp. 


Thirteenth annual report of the International Federation of Painters for 1923. 


Les Sciences Administratives. Nos. 1 and 2, Jan.-Feb. 1925. Brussels. 3 bis rue 
de la Régence. 16 + 12 pp. Annual subscription 36 frs. 


A new international fortnightly review dealing with questions of administra- 
tion. It is published by the Union Internationale des Villes in collaboration with 
the Commission permanente des Congrés internationaux des Sciences administratives 
and the Institut international de Bibliographie et de Documentation. A regular 
supplement is published entitled : Tablettes documentaires municipales. 


Ligue des Sociétés de la Croix-Rouge. Troisi#me Session du Conseil général, 
Paris, 28 avril-ler mai, 1924. Vol. 1. Rapports du Secrétariat. 198 pp. Vol. II. 
Rapports présentés par les sociétés nationales de la Croix-Rouge. 651 pp. Vol. III. 
Compte rendu. 271 pp. Paris. 


Report of the third session of the General Council of the League of Red Cross 
Societies held at Paris, 28 April to 1 May 1924. Volume I contains ,the reports 
of the Secretariat ; volume II the reports of national societies. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisties. Census of the Commonwealth 
of Australia taken for the night between 3 and 4 April 1921. Prepared by Chas. 
H. Wickens, F.I.A., F.S.S. etc., Commonwealth Statistician. Part VI. Religions. 
Melbourne 1924. pp. 351-429. 2s.6d. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Board of Trade. Compendium of Living Wage Declarations, made from 12 May 
1922 to 1 August 1924. Vol. II. Sydney, Govt. Printer, 1924. 84 pp. 1s. 


In addition to various living wage declarations of the Board, with the reasons 
on which the declarations of different rates of wages were based, a review is given 
of the principles adopted in determining basic wages. Chief among these is the 
payment to the worker of a wage adequate for the normal needs of a family of 
four persons, account being taken, however, of the economic conditions of the indus- 
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try in which he works. The difficulty of defining an adequate wage is indicated, 
and it is recognised that the standard is essentially relative to time and place. 
In determining any given rate it is necessary not only to take into account the level 
of prices in the period prior to the fixing of the rate but to estimate the probable 
level of prices and the economic conditions during the period in which the rate 
will be paid. 


BELGIUM 
Ministére de l’Industrie et du Travail. Office de I’ Assurance et de la Prévoyance 
sociales. J.es sociétés coopératives en Belgique 1873-1922. Brussels, 1924. 37 pp. 
A short review of the history, constitution, and position of co-operative societies 
in Belgium, and of the legislation affecting them, from 1873 to 1922, together with 
statistical data. 


CANADA 


Department of Finance. Report on Agricultural Credit. By H.M. Tory. Ottawa, 
1924. 90 pp. 50 cents. 


Department of Labour. Legal Status of Women in Canada ; as shown by Extracts 
from Dominion and Provincial Laws relating to Naturalisation, Franchise, Crime, 
Marriage, Divorce, Property, Devolution of Estates, Mothers and Children, Employ- 
ment, and other subjects. Published at the request of the National Council of Women 
of Canada. Ottawa, 1924. vi + 81 pp. 


—— Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada 1920 to 1924. Report No. 7. Issued 
as a supplement to The Labour Gazette, January 1925. Ottawa, 1925. 29 pp. 


MANITOBA 


t of Edueation. Report for the year ending 30 June 1924. Winnipeg, 
1924. 101 pp. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Bureau of Labour and Industries. Fourth Annual Report for the twelve months 
ended 30 April 1924. Regina, 1924. 72 pp. 

The various activities of the Bureau for the period reviewed include not only 
the routine work of the Employment Service and inspectiuns, but surveys of indus- 
trial development and natural resources. The section of the report devoted to 
the work of the Inspection Division contains reports covering factory inspection, 
elevator inspection, building inspection, accident prevention work and the ac- 
tivities of the Minimum Wage Board. Conditions of labour throughout the province 
are described in the report of the Employment Service and a review of the employ- 
ment situation is given by the Provincial Superintendent. 


CUBA 


Mensaje del presidente Alfredo Zayas y Alfonso al Congreso de la Reptblica de 
Cuba, referente a los actos de la administracién y demostrativo del estado yeneral 
de la Reptblica en 3 de noviembre de 1924. Havana, 1924. 143 pp. 


The message addressed to Parliament by the president of the Cuban Republic, 
Mr. Zayas y Alfonso, sets forth the administrative, economic and financial progress 
of the country during 1924, and the development of international relations, etc. 
A part of this document is devoted to Cuba’s participation in the sixth Session of 
the International Labour Conference and the state of ratification of the various 
Draft Conventions submitted to the Cuban Parliament. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Soeialni Ustay. Pracovni doba v prumyslu Ceskoslovenské republiky. Mezina- 
rodni urad prace v Zeneve. Studie a Dokumenty, SerieD, Mzdy a Pracovni Doba, 
Cislo 13. Prague, 1924. 56 pp. 8 Czech crowns. 

This volume, issued by the Social Institute of the Czechoslovak Republic, is a 
translation into Czech of Hours of Labour in Industry : Czechoslovak Republic, pub- 
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lished by the International Labour Office (Studies and Reports, Series D, Wages 
and Hours, No. 12, Geneva, 1924), to which attention was drawn in the December 


1924 number of the Review. 


——- Prehled Prumernych Mezd. Delnictva a Obchodniko Zamestnanectva v ces- 
koslovenské Republicé u Obdobi, 1921-1923. Publications of the Social Institute, 
No. 10. Prague, 1924. 31 pp. 

Compiled by the statistical section of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Social 
Welfare, this pamphlet contains statistical tables and graphs showing fluctuations 
in the average wages of shop assistants and clerks and the index number of retail 
prices of essential commodities from 1921 to 1923. An historical outline and a chap- 
ter on the method applied head the work. q 


DENMARK 


Den danske Delegation. Beretning. Den internationale Arbejdskonference i 
Genéve 1924, Copenhagen, J. H. Schultz, 1925. 33 pp. 

Official Danish report on the sixth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference. 

Indenrigsministeriet. Arbejdsraadet. Beretning fra Arbejdsraadet for tiden fro 
1. Oktober 1923 til 30. September 1924. Copenhagen, 1925. 11 pp. 

Report of the Danish Council of Labour for the period 1 October 1923 to 30 Sep- 
tember 1924. 


FRANCE 


Bureau municipal d’hygiéne (Lyon). Rapport annuel. By Dr. Paul Viene. Lyons, 
Imprimeries réunies, 1925. 48 pp. 

Annual Report of the Lyons Municipal Bureau of Hygiene. Special attention 
may be directed to the parts relating to the co-operation of medical school inspec- 
tors with the Municipal Office of Vocational Guidance, and the medical examination 
of children from twelve to thirteen years of age having obtained an elementary 
education certificate, with a view to the grant of a certificate of physical fitness 
for work. 

Ministére du Travail. Conseil supérieur du Travail. Vingt-septitme session, 
novembre 1923. La participation aux bénéfices. 1. Extraits des procés-verbauz de la 
Commission permanente. Documents. Rapports. 11. Compte-rendu des séances du 
Conseil supérieur du Travail. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1924. xix + 179 pp. 


Report on the twenty-seventh session of the Permanent Commission and the 
Superior Council of Labour, including the resolutions passed and the speeches de- 
livered on the subject of profit-sharing in industry. 


The Council rejected the principle of compulsory profit-sharing, in accordance 
with the conclusions given in the report drawn up by the Permanent Commission 
and presented by Mr. André Baudet. The reporter declared that “if profit-sharing 
appears equitable when freely agreed to by the parties who hold a stake in the under- 
' taking, rendered compulsory it appears entirely unjust in principle”. On the 
other hand, the Commission considered that experiments should be made and 
decided to “‘ authorise the state, the Departments and the communes to insert 
in their specifications clauses stipulating for the acceptance by concessionnaires of 
a profit-sharing scheme “. In the course of the discussion, however, the Commis- 
sion pointed out that the state, the Departments and the communes would run 
the risk of discouraging tenders from reliable firms and restricting still further the 
number of competitors (already little inclined to accept certain onerous conditions), 
or of compelling concessionnaires to plan for a wider margin of profit, to the ultimate 
detriment of the public interest. : 

The majority of the Commission considered that the system described above 
might be applied locally, not only in the case of contractors tendering in connectiun 
with public works, but also in that of all contractors willing to adopt it, such con- 
tractors to be granted a right of priority in the award of government contracts 


on tenders of equal price. 
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GERMANY 


Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. Berufsberatung, Berufsauslese, Berufsausbildung. 
Beitrdge zur Férderung des gewerblichen Nachwuchses. Sonderverdéffentlichung 
zum Reichsarbeitsblatt (32. Sonderheft). Berlin, Verlag des Reichsarbeitsblattes, 


1925. 319 pp. 

Published by the German Central Labour Office and comprising a number of 
articles by competent persons, this volume describes some aspects of the problem 
of vocational training in Germany. The first part deals with vocational guidance. 
After an introduction by Dr. Syrup, in which are shown the importance and object 
of vocational guidance, Dr. K. Gaebel examines the law defining the activities of 
the offices for vocational guidance. A careful study of these activities, by Dr. W. 
Stets, gives interesting figures concerning the extent of organisation and the results 
obtained. Chapters devoted to vocational counsellsrs, collaboration between 
vocational guidance offices and the schoals (by Dr. W. Stets), and the doctor, 
by Dr. K. Gaebel, outline not only the work accomplished, but present tendencies 
and aims for the future. The problems to be studied and the methods to be 
employed are examined by Dr. H. Sachs, and the relation between vocational 
guidance and industrial psychology by Dr. H. Langenberg. The working of a 
vocational guidance office in centres of first and secondary importance is dealt 
with in three chapters by Dr. Wyenbergh and Messrs. Bues and Schill. An article 
on the unemployment of young persons (Dr. K. Gaebel) and a short review of 
vocational guidance in Austria (Dr. R. Kauer) complete the first part of the book. 

The second part, dealing with apprenticeship, comprises fourteen chapters. 
The first (Dr. Schindler) outlines the principles of apprenticeship organisation, and 
the legislation in force relating to the question ; it also indicates the main points 
to be considered when further legislation is enacted. The following thirteen chap- 
ters describe methods of apprenticeship applied in different establishments in 
the engineering, electrical, textile and printing industries. 

The book has a great documentary value, and contains much information on 
the results hitherto obtained in the matter of vocational guidance and appren- 
ticeship. 


INDIA 

Department of Mines. Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India under 
the Indian Mines Aci (VIII of 1901) for the year ending 31 December 1923. By 
R. R. Suwpson, M.Sc., Chief Inspector of Mines in India. Calcutta, Government 
of India Central Publication Branch, 1924. Rs. 2.8 or 4s. 6d. v + 120 pp. 

This report refers exclusively to the administration of the Mines Act of 1901 
in British India. The output of minerals during the year in the various provinces 
of British India, the number of accidents and prosecutions, questions relating to 
the health and sanitation of mining districts, and the general conditions under 
which miners live and work are among the more important subjects dealt with. 

Out of a total of 1,543 mines at work it was not possible to inspect more than 
903. Enquiries were held into nearly all the fatal accidents and certain of the 
serious accidents. All complaints of breaches of rules were investigated. 

During the year 1923 the daily average number of persons working in and about 
the mines regulated by the Mines Act was 234,864 ; of these 80,254 were adult 
females and 7,360 children under 12 years of age. 

Reference is made to the passing of the Mines Act (IV of 1923) which has for 
the first time imposed restrictions upon the number of hours of work in Indian 
mines as well as upon the conditions of employment of children. 

The observations of the Chief Inspector of Mines in support of the introduction 
of the shift system, and the prohibiticn of the employment of women for under- 
ground work in mines are of special interest in view of the recent controversy on 
these problems. 

Valuable statistical information relating to the number of mines, output of 
minerals, accidents, prosecutions, etc., is given in the appendices. The report 
is illustrated by a number of diagrams and charts. 


East India (Progress and Condition). Statement exhibiting the Moral and Mater- 
ial Progress and Condition of India during the year 1923-1924. Fifty-ninth number. 
London H. M, Stationery Office, 1924. xvi + 338 pp. 2s.6d. 
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This Report is the fifty-ninth in the series of annual statements prepared by 
the Government of India and presented to Parliament by the Secretary of State 
for India. It covers the financial year ended March 1924. 

The principal subjects dealt with are India’s external relations during the year, 
the recent progress of the country in constitutional and administrative matters. 
and the economic condition of the people. In connection with this last topic, 
official information is given concerning the cost of living in 1923, wages and prices, 
causes of India’s poverty, sanitation, social reform, the drink problem, opium, 
etc. Agriculture, the main industry of the country, is considered in detail. The 
concluding chapter of the Report surveys the politics of the year. 

The sections relating to the co-operative and trade union movements and the 
progress of labour legislation are of special interest. Reference is made to the 
influence of the decisions of the International Labour Conference in moulding the 
provisions, among other measures, of the Indian Factories Act and the Mines Acty 
The Workmen's Compensation Act which was passed in 1923 came into force in 
July 1924. 

The Report is illustrated by a number of diagrams and charts and contains 
an appendix which sets forth the more important sources upon which it is based. 
There is, in addition, an index of names. 


LUXEMBURG 


Office de Statistique. Annuaire officiel 1925. Sixteenth issue. Luxemburg, 
1925. xxxvitt + pp. 
Official year book for 1925, published by the Luxemburg Statistical Office. 


NORWAY 


Departement for Soe‘ale Saker. IJnnstilling fra Socialiseringskomitén angaende 
socialiseringssporsmalet i almindelighet. Christiania, Arbeidernes aktietrykkeri, 
1924. 226 pp. 

This is the report of the Government Committee appointed in 1919 to enquire 
into the socialisation question. Its original instructions were to consider not 
only the socialisation of the nitrogen undertaking (Norsk Hydro), but also various 
other schemes which had been submitted concerning the socialisation of mines, 
certain chemical firms, etc., as well as the problem of socialisation as a whole. 

When, however, the Storting discussed the credit for the Committee for 1923- 
1924, it limited its terms of reference to considering socialisation in general. 

In the report now submitted the Committee carefully examines the question 
of socialisation from the theoretical point of view, but owing to the limitation of 
its terms of reference it refrains from developing in detail the points of view put 
forward, giving instead a very full bibliography. On the main question of prin- 
ciple there were three opinions ; the majority, which included the Labour members 
of the committee (among others, the late Mr. Ole O. Lian, president of the Nor- 
wegian Confederation of Trade Unions), and the chairman, Mr. K. F. Dahl, Judge 
of the Supreme Court, approves in princ‘ple of the idea of socialisation and sub- 
jects the whole existing organisation of production to detailed criticism. 

After pointing out that socialisation alone can lead to the solution of social 
problems, to social peace, and that, to judge from practical experience, it is probable 
that socialised undertakings will be able to produce more economically and be more 
productive than capitalist firms, the maiority of the committee summarises in 
14 points the principles to be observed in the socialised organisation of production. 
It proposes that the funds for acquiring capitalist undertakings should be raised 
by a progressive property tax and legacy duty. The majority stresses the point 
that socialisation, which should cover only collective production, must be under- 
taken gradually. Its complete realisation can only be international. 

The minority, composed of representatives of agriculture and existing state 
undertakings, definitely objects to certain points in the majority report, without 
however, making any special report. 

The representative of industry on the committee makes a long statement in 
support of his negative vote, declaring that he disagrees with the majority report, 
both in its criticism of existing conditions of production and in its proposed scheme 
of socialisation. 
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— Bilag til innstilling fra Socialiseringskomit‘n engaende socialiseringsspérs- 
malet i sin almindelighet. 


I. Inge DesBeEs: Socialisering i almindelighet : Osterrike vu + 170 pp. 
II. Oscar PEDERSEN: ” = Tyskland tv + 154 pp. 
Inge DeBEs: England mt + 150 pp. 


Christiania, O. Christiansen’s Boktrykkeri, 1924. 


Appendices to the Committee’s report on the question of socialisation, dealing 
with the position of the question in Austria, Germany, England and Russia. 


—— Utkast til lov om arbeidsformidling med motiver. Innstilling II fra den 
av Departementet for Sociale Saker under 6te november 1919 nedsatte komite til 
revisjon av lovgivningen om arbeidsledighetsforsikering og arbeidsformidling m.v. 
Christiania, 1924. 25 pp. 

Report II, containing a draft employment exchange Bill submitted by the 
Government Committee appointed in 1919 to amend the legislation relating to 
unemployment insurance and employment exchanges ; Report I of this Committee, 
containing proposals for new legislation dealing generally with unemployment, was 
submitted at the end of 1923. 


SWEDEN 


Lagtima riksdagen 1924. Oversikt, pa offenithgt uppdrag utarbetad av Paul 
STERNE. Upsala and Stockholm, Almqvist och Wiksell, 1924. 269 pp. 2 kr. 


Annual report for 1924 on the work of the Swedish Parliament. 


The Sweden Year-Book 1924. Edited and published with the assistance of 
public authorities. Stockholm, Almqvist och Wiksell, 1925. x1 + 226 pp. 
This is the third edition of the Year-Book published by the Press Bureau of the 


Swedish Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

It contains — in addition to the usual information concerning the Government, 
Parliament, constitution, administration, justice, representation abroad, etc. — 
informative sections on population and education and a section on Swedish trade 
and industry with concise and up-to-date information. A section on social condi- 
tions surveys the protection of workers, social insurance, poor relief and child 
welfare work, the labour market, relations between workers and employers, cost 
of living and wages, housing, temperance questions (the Bratt system), and the 
co-operative movement. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Department of Mines and Industries. Report of the Miners’ Phthisis Board for 
the period 1 April 1922 to 31 March 1923. Cape Town, 1924, 22 pp 2s. 
Report on the Work of the Miners’ Phthisis Medical Bureau for the twelve 
months ending 31 July 1923. Cape Town, 1924. 40 pp. 3s. 


Land and Agricultural Bank of South Afriea. Report for the year ended 31 Decem- 
ber 1923, Pretoria, Government Printing and Stationery Office, 1924. 40 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


TRANSVAAL 


Education Department. Report for the year ended 31 December 1923. Pretoria, 
1924. 360 pp. 5s. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agrieulture. Agriculture Year Book 1922. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1924. v + 1284 pp. 

The Yearbook is divided into two parts. The first contains the following arti- 
cles : The Year in Agriculture ; The Wheat Situation ; Sugar ; The Sheep Industry ; 
Our Forage Resources ; The Utilisation of our Lands for Crops, Pasture and Forests ; 
Farm Ownership and Tenancy. The second part contains agricultural statistics. 


» 
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Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Annual Report for fiscal year 
ended 39 June 1924, Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 57 pp. 


—. Coke-oven Accidents in the United States during the calendar year 
1923. By William W. Apams. Technical paper 371. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1924. 35 pp. 


nt of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Convict Labour in 1923, 
Bulletin No. 372, Miscellaneous Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. 
1v + 265 pp. 

Few will deny that a convict should be kept at work, both for his own good 
and for the good of the state, but to put a convict to productive work means 
that his labour enters into direct competition with that of the free citizen. He has 
nothing to say about the wages he is to be paid, he cannot strike, and he cannot be 
discharged for incompetence or other reason. This question is especially serious 
in the United States, where the labour of convicts is extensively employed, and 
the report under review deals with the matter fully. It shows how many convicts 
are employed in productive labour, what they are producing, how the goods made 
by them are disposed of, how free labour is affected by the marketing of such goods, 
and so forth. The report is divided into three sections, the first covering statistics 
collected from prisons and prison contractors ; the second containing evidence given 
by free-labour employers as to the effect of convict labour on their businesses ; and 
the third being a digest of laws, both State and Federal, relating to convict labour. 
An inquiry made into the number of hours worked by convicts shows that of the 
104 institutions visited 37 reported under eight hours as a day’s work, 36 reported 
eight hours, 26 reported between eight and ten hours, while 5 reported ten hours 
and over. All institutions observed some public holidays and in 29 out of the 104 
no work was done on Saturday afternoon. 


Federal Trade Commission. Co-operation in Foreign Countries. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1925. xviur + 202 pp. 25 cents. 

The report prepared by Mr. Huston Thompson and Dr. William Notz, former 
Chairman and Chief respectively of the Export Trade Division of the Federal Trade 
Commission, is the result of an investigation in Europe during the summer of 
1923. The subjects dealt with include international co-operation, with special 
reference to the active interest taken in the co-operative movement by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and by the International Institute of Agriculture, 
women and the co-operative movement, co-operative banks and education, agri- 
cultural and consumers’ co-operative societies and co-operative credit organisa- 
tions ; a comparative analysis of legislation in support of co-operation in countries 
other than the United States is given in Chapter VIII. The appendix is made up 
of copies of by-laws adopted by some of the more important co-operative socicties 
of Europe, and a table of figures covering membership and turnover of certain 
groups of co-operative organisations throughout the world. 

The recommendations and suggestions made for the development of co-opera- 
tion in the United States are based on features of the co-operative movement in 
European countries. They are: the establishment of retail consumers’ co-opera- 
tive societies in densely populated rural districts ; greater development of co-oper- 
ative credit in rural districts ; decentralisation of power and administration in 
co-operative organisations ; co-operative export associations for marketing Amer- 
ican farm products, as in Finland, Esthonia, the Netherlands, Denmark and Czecho- 
slovakia ; establishment of numerous co-operative warehouses and elevators 
as an aid to the domestic marketing of the products of members of farmers’ co- 
operative sale societies ; distribution, through farmers’ co-operative societies, of 
electric power in rural communities : and, finally, co-operative distribution of milk, 
household coal, and motor fuel. 


United States Senate Commission of Gold and Silver Enquiry. European Cur- 
rency and Finance. Serial 9, Volume I. By John Parke Youne, Ph.D Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1925. xvi + 548 pp. 

The information contained in the report is most valuable and is probably not 
available elsewhere, either in Europe or America, in such complete form. The 
study represents the first attempt by the United States Government to collect and 


| 
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compile comprehensive and current data on the subject of European finance. 
The information comes at a particularly opportune time in view of recent develop- 
ments as regards currency, interallied debts, and other financial problems in which 
all countries are internationally interested. 

The report embraces two volumes of which the second will be issued shortly. 
It contains a general discussion of the international currency problem, and separ- 
ate sections dealing with the individual European countries. It also contains 
a collection of papers prepared for the Commission by leading bankers and eco- 
nomists in Europe and America giving opinions upon different phases of the 
currency problem. Fifteen different countries are represented in this sym- 
posium, which thus gives a broad view of the tendency of economic and financial 
thought in currency questions. 

In the preparation of the report the various European countries concerned 
were visited and conditions observed as they existed. In addition to information 
obtained through interviews and informal channels, much documentary material 
was collected which serves as a basis for the statistical part of the report. 

Among the declarations as to monetary policy the following may be quoted: 

“ A large amount of control over the value of gold is now possible, and when 
exercised judiciously has important possibilities. Efforts should be in the direc- 
tion of reducing short-time fluctuations in the value of gold and permitting only 
long-time trends caused by forces which may as yet be beyond control’”’. 

With a view to achieving such a purpose the report urges that the problem of 
monetary control is international in character and suggests the convening of an 
international currency conference. 


MINNESOTA 


{ndustria! Commission. Second Biennial Report, 1923-1924. St. Paul, 1925. 
163 pp. 

The report is in sine parts ; the first is introductory and is chiefly devoted to 
a description of the organisation and functions of the various divisions and of the 
operation of the “ One Day Rest in Seven” law. Other parts of the report relate 
to workmen’s compensation, employment, accident prevention, labour conditions 
of women and children, the deaf, boiler inspection, benefit funds, and mine inspec- 
tion. A number of statistical tables are included. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bureau of Labour. Fifteenth Annual Report for the fiscal period ending 30 June 
1924. Concord, 1924. 93 pp. 

The report contains a brief summary of the activities of the Bureau of Labour 
for the two fiscal periods ending 30 June 1923 and 30 June 1924. It deals with 
factory inspection, workmen’s compensation, strikes and lockouts, and the work 
of the State Employment Office; it also contains a directory of industrial establish- 
ments, alist of labour organisations, and a financial statement for each of the periods 
reviewed. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Minimum Wage Department. Third DBien- 
nial Report. For the year ending 80 June 1924. Bismarck, 1924. 43 pp. 


In addition to the orders in force fixing the minimum rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other working conditions of women in the industries covered by the 
Minimum Wage Law and the Hours of Labour Law, the report contains statistics 
of the average wages actually paid and tables showing the number of hours actually 
worked. The figures show a considerable measure of compliance with the mini- 
mum wage orders, but indicate for certain industries that the 48-hour week is fre- 
quently exceeded. A summary is given of replies to a questionnaire which was sent 
out with the object of ascertaining the general feeling with regard to the Minimum 
Wage and Hours of Labour Laws, and also the degree of compliance. The replies 
showed a small balance of opinion in favour of the fixing of minimum wages and 
against the 8-hour day. Apart from the restaurant industry, in which violations 
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of the laws are frequent, observance of the laws appears to be general. In a major- 
ity of the replies the opinion was expressed that the minimum wage of $14 per 
week is inadequate. Those who thought it adequate were mostly people living 
in small towns. Among the suggestions made for enlisting the co-operation of the 
employers was the revision of the laws to fit local conditions. 


VIRGINIA 


Bureau of Labour and Industry. Twenty-Seventh Annual Report for the year 
ending 30 September 1924. Richmond, 1924. 118 pp. 


NON-OF FICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aeadémie des Scienees de l'Institut de France. Inventaire des périodiques scien- 
tifiques des Bibliothéques de Paris. Dressé sous la direction de M. Alfred Lacrorx, 
par M. Léon Buttinearre avec la collaboration des Bibliothécaires de Paris et le 
concours de M. Ad. Ricuarp. Paris, Masson et Cie., 1924. Vol. I, xv -+ 320 pp. 
Vol. II, pp. 321-640; 20 frs. each. 

List of the scientific periodicals to be found in Paris libraries. The two first 
volumes give the names of the periodicals arranged in alphabetical order, the date 
on which each one was first published and, where it has ceased to appear, the date 
of last issue. The work contains a list of libraries which include a complete or 
partially complete set of these periodicals whatever their importance. After the 
publication of the last volume the work will be completed by two tables showing, 
for each country, the different towns and institutions which publish scientific 
periodicals, and the subjects to which special periodicals are devoted. 


Assoeiation des Offices suisses du Travail. Protocole de la 1Xe Conférence des 
Administrateurs des Offices suisses du Travail, tenue le 27 septembre 1924 dans la 
salle du Grand Conseil (Landratsaal) & Liestal. 42 pp. 

This pamphlet contains the German and French texts of a lecture on the train- 
ing of employees in state employment services, given by Mr. E. Bohny, Secretary 
of the Association of Swiss Labour Offices at the ninth Conference of the Association, 
27 September 1924. 


Association suisse de conseils d’apprentissage et de protection des apprentis. 
Orientation professionnelle. Contérences données les 10 et 11 octobre 1924 dans la 
salle du Grand Conseil 4 Lausanne. Bale, 1925. 84 pp. 

Addresses on vocational guidance given at Lausanne, 10 and 11 October 1924, 
under the auspices of the Swiss Apprenticeship Association. 


Babel, Antony. Essai sur les causes et le développement de la législation du travail 
en Suisse. Geneva, Editions de la Petite Fusterie. Librairie Mongenet, 1925. 
227 pp. 

The author disclaims any intention of making a general study of labour legis- 
lation in Switzerland from its origin down to the present day. He confines himself 
to ** the broad outlines of his subject in order to make clearer the main features 
and not to dissociate social legislation from political and economic facts ”. Leaving 
aside minor influences, the author has endeavoured to throw into prominence 
the essential agents of progress in the sphere of labour protection in each stage 
of its history. Labour legislation results from economic development, the diffusien 
of democratic ideas, the predominance of certain economic doctrines, and the 
strength of che trade union movement. Like a living organism it adapts itself 
to the conditions of each epoch, which circumscribe its sphere of application while 
at the same time suggesting possibilities of further progress. The author considers 
the combined action of these various elements from the double standpoint which, 
to him, is the criterion of the development of a country’s social legislation : length 
of the working day and protection of women and children. 
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Mr. Babel shows, moreover, how, under the urge of needs fundamentally the 
same for a small federal state as for the nations of the world as a whole, the right 
to enact laws relating to labour conditions passed gradually from the Canton to 
the central power. The example of his own country presented to the author so 
vivid a likeness in miniature to che International Labour Organisation created 
by Part XIII of the Peace Treaty that he could not fail to give full prominence 
to the importance of the international factor in the development of labour legis- 
lation at the present day. 

In this well-documented and substantial work, in spite of the schematic plan 
adopted — which perhaps emphasises the firmness of design and solidity of the 
structure — the author has fully attained the end he had in view. 


Baker, P. J Noel. The Geneva Protocol. London, P. S. King and Son, 1925. 
x + 228 pp. 

Whatever may be the fate of the Protocol in its present form, its importance is 
undeniable as a stage in international stabilisation. The purpose of this book is 
not to defend but to contribute towards the understanding of the proposals drawn 
up by the Assembly. The author, who holds the Cassell Professorship of Inter- 
national Relations in the University of London and has had a wide practical ex- 
perience of international affairs, confines his attention to the provisions themselves 
rather than to the history of previous League discussions on the subjects with which 
they deal. He has nevertheless succeeded not only in giving an admirably clear 
account of the terms of the instrument but also in placing it in its historical relation- 
ship with the work of the League on the threefold problem of arbitration, security 
and disarmament. Of especial value is the distinction drawn throughout the 
book between the Protocol itself and the Report adopted as an official commentary 
by the Assembly. The annexes include the texts of the Covenant, the Protocol, 
Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court, and the relevant resolutions of 
the Assembly and the Temporary Mixed Commission on Disarmament 


Baumgarten, Dr. Franziska. Zur Psychotechnik und Charakterologie des Regulie- 
rungsbeamten. Schriften zur Psychologie der Berufseignung und des Wirtschafts- 
lebens, Heft 29: Beitrage zur Berufskunde des Versicherungswesens II. Leipzig, 
Rarth, 1925. 64 pp. 2 gold marks. 


A contribution to the study of psychology and vocational guidance. 


Beckhart, Benjamin Haggott. The Discount Policy of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. American Business Series. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1924. x11 + 604 pp. 
$6. 

Students of banking organisation and those interested in the social effects of 
credit policy will find in this treatise a compact mass of information and construc- 
tive suggestion. By treating the subject historically in the opening chapters, 
Professor Beckhart materially assists the imagination of the reader and enables 
him to see as a living organism the banking systems of the leading financial coun- 
tries. The subsequent proposals as to the development of monetary policy are 
constructed as a logica) evolution from this historical basis. The work is divided 
into two parts. The first part treats of the experiences of central banks in Europe 
in the administration of the bank rate. The remainder of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of the efforts made to exercise control over credit in the United States. 

The nature of the problems confronting a central bank is shown to be of great 
complexity ; while giving due weight to the numerous financial considerations 
which must be taken into account by these institutions, Professor Beckhart holds 
that the state of business and employment should be accepted as one of the princi- 
pal guides to discount and credit policy. For instance, he states, it is being recog- 
nised more and more that one of the most valuable services a central reserve bank 
can perform lies in the reduction of the amplitude of business cycles. Business 
activity proceeds in rhythms with recurring periods of prosperity, crisis, decline 
and depression ; and the amplitude of the cycles, whatever may be their funda- 
mental cause, may at times be reduced by a wise credit and discount policy on the 
part of a central reserve bank. It is suggested that the principal index which a 
central bank should use as a guide in assisting it to secure greater stability 
trade is the index of prices. ‘“‘ The power of a central reserve bank to smooth out 
business cycles depends on its ability to stabilise the general level of prices, in so 
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far as this is possible.” Professor Beckhart’s summarised conclusion is that “ until 
the European nations return once more to a specie basis, commodity prices and 
interest rates in the open market should be the chief determinants of discount rate 
policy in the United States. Next in order of importance should come business 
activity, the volume of bank loans, the reserve percentage, the foreign exchanges, 
and economic and political conditions abroad. The officials of the System should 
seek to stabilise so far as possible the present price level. For, whether they admit 
it or not, the fact is indisputable that their discount policy can and does influence 
the general level of prices ”’. 
A bibliography and an index are included. 


Bernhardt, Joshua. The Railroad Labour Board. Its History, Activities and Orga- 
nisation. Publications of the Institute for Government Research. Service Mono- 
graphs of the United States Government, No. 19. Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1923. 83 pp. 


The Division of Conciliation. Its History, Activities and Organisation, 
Publications of the Institute for Government Research. Service Monographs of 
the United States Government, No. 20. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1923. 37 pp. 

The first of these monographs gives a history of mediation and conciliation 
in the United States, both State and Federal, describing particularly the various 
measures for adjustment of railroad labour disputes during the war and the 
creation of the Railroad Labour Board. The remainder of the study is given up 
to an account of the activities and organisation of the Board. 

The second monograph is shaped on a similar plan. In both cases, wherever 
possible, the language of official statements or reports has been employed, and to 
both monographs an ample bibliography is appended. 


Bertrand, Louis. Edouard Anseele. Sa vie, son oeuvre. Brussels, |’Eglantine, 
1925. 7 + 222 pp. 5 frs. 
Biography of Edouard Anseele. 


——- L'ouvrier belge depuis un siécle. Brussels, l’Eglantine, 1924. x + 448 pp. 
7.50 frs. 

In the first part of the book, headed “ From the guild system to the capitelist 
system ’’, the author describes the position of the worker under the guild system 
and since the French Revolution, which substituted for it freedom of labour and 
industry. The second. part comprises seven monographs dealing respectively 
with agricultural workers, miners, textile workers, metal workers, workers in Brus- 
sels industries, intellectual workers, and railwaymen. In the third part the author 
recalls the struggle against legal obstacles and for the recognition of the right to 
strike, the organisation of the workers (mutual benefit societies, trade unions, 
co-operative societies), and the effort made to obtain the enactment of protective 
labour legislation and political rights. He outlines the evolution of social legis- 
lation from 1830 to 1914. 

In the fourth part he deals with the labour movemerit since the war. ‘“ The 
Peace Treaty ", he writes, “‘ as far as the working classes are concerned, may be con- 
sidered as the consecration of social claims elaborated by organised wage-earners 
during the last century”. He shows the social progress achieved in Belgium 
during three years of Labour participation in polhtical authority : the institution 
of universal suffrage, income tax, the eight-hour day, old age pensions, compulsory 
school attendance, etc., and he concludes with an appeal for workers’ solidarity. 


Blanehard, Raoul. Les forces hydroélectriques pendant la guerre. Histoire écono- 
mique et sociale de la guerre mondiale. French series published by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France ; New Haven (U.S.A.), Yale University Press, 
1925. x11 4- 128 pp. 15 frs. 

As Mr. Shotwell, general editor of the Economic and Sociai History of the World 
War, explains in the preface, this monograph is one of the special studies devoted 
to French industry during the war which supplement the more general works of 
Mr. Arthur Fontaine and Mr. Albert Thomas. It deals with the development 
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of hydro-electric power and gives an idea of the changes, due to the great national 
effort made in France, in a highly specialised industry, which, notwithstanding 
the progress achieved during the war, has not yet attained its full development. 


Bohuslav, Dr. Joseph VY. Rukovet Zivota Spolkového. Prague, J. Backovsky, 
1923. 252 pp. 18 Czech crowns. 

A practical manual containing the text of laws on the right of association and 
combination in Czechoslovakia and regulations relating to taxes and fees charged 
in connection with the exercise of this right. 


Brablee, Dr. Jan. Zakon o Pojisteni Zamestnacu pro Pripad Nemoci, Invalidity 
a Stari. Prague, Ustredni svaz Ceskych Nemocenskych Pokladen v Praze, 1924. 
202 pp. 

Text of and commentary on the Czechoslovak law of 9 October 1924 (No. 221) 
on workers’ insurance against sickness, invalidity and old age. The preface, con- 
tributed by the chief of the Legislative Section, Ministry of Social Welfare, contains 
an historical and methodical exposition of the question. — 


Bullo, Ing. Gustave. Scuole interne delle Fabbriche. Scuole per apprendisti 
degli stabilimenti industriali. Reprinted from Bollettino della Cotoniera 1923-1924. 
Milan, Associazione cotoniera italiana, 1924. 100 pp. illustr. 6 lire. 


Describes the provision made for workers’ education and apprenticeship in 
modern industrial establishments. 


Burns, C. D. Industry and Civilisation. London, Allen and Unwin ; New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1924. 278 pp. 


_ In this book the author’s aim, in his own words, is “‘ to analyse and criticise 
the moral influences in economic relationships’. The growth of the idea of an 
“economic community” as distinct from the state (the political community) 
and the Church (the religious community) necessitates a reconsideration of the 
utilitarian ethical assumptions which are generally accepted by economists. The 
author analyses first the industrial organisation as a single system and secondly 
the moral standards operative in industrial practice. In an interesting appendix 
the author discusses the group-mind in trade unionism. 


Chateau, Jean. De la Compétence de l’Organisation internationale du Travail 
en matiére de travail agricole. Thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Political Economy 
in the University of Paris. Paris, Giard, 1924. 119 pp. 


In the author’s opinion the International Labour Office is not competent to 
deal with agricultural questions. The thesis begins with a short description of 
the history and organisation of the International Labour Organisation down to 
12 August 1922, the date of the decision of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in regard to this question. The decision of the Court was that the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation is competent to deal with the regulation of labour 
conditions of people employed in agriculture. The author advances various argu- 
ments against this decision, based principally on an interpretation of the French 
text of the Treaty. 

He considers, however, that, according to the text of the Treaty, the Inter- 
national Labour Office is entitled to deal with agricultural questions in so far as the 
centralisation and distribution of information is concerned, and that it would be 
possible for the International Labour Organisation, by amending its constitution, 
to extend its competence to include the regulation of labour conditions in agri- 
culture. 


Confédération générale du Travail. Pour l'éducation ouvriére. Une école d’été 
a Saint-Claude (Jura). La Conférence internationale d’ Oxford. Paris. 62 pp. 2 frs. 


Pamphlet published by the French General Confederation of Labour on work- 
ers’ education ; describes a summer school at Saint-Claude (Jura) and the Inter- 
national Conference held at Oxford, 15-17 August 1924,and comments on theimpor- 
tance of the workers’ education movement in various countries. 
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Co-operative Productive Federation. Co-operators’ Year Book 1925. London, 
1925. 136 pp. 6d. 

The twenty-ninth issue of a reference manual designed for all those interested 
in the co-operative movement in general and producers’ co-operation in particular. 
It includes a number of articles on diverse subjects by well-known contributors 


Dearden, W. F. The Need for a State Factory Medical Service. Preface by T. 
Watts. Health and Industry Series, No. 2. Manchester, Association of Certifying 
Surgeons, 1925. 20 pp. 4d. 

The author stresses the need of a state factory medical service and examines 
questions and problems relating to labour legislation which fall within the sphere 
of the doctor, more especially from the point of view of possible amendments 
and of the points raised by the introduction of recent factory and workshop legis- 
lation. 


Deutsehe Gesellschaft fur Gewerbehygiene. Die Belehrung der Arbeiterschajt 
iiber die Berufsgefahren und ihre Mitwirkung der Bekdmpfung derselben. By Dr. 
Dietricu, Dr. Cuases, Dr. MEESMANN, and Dr. BENDER. Zentralblatt fir 
Gewerbe-hygiene und Unfallverhitung, Band 1, Heft 1. Leipzig and Berlin, Verlag 
Chemie, G.m.b.H., 1925. 40 pp. 

Experts in pathology and industrial hygiene examine in a series of articles the 
important question of educating the worker with regard to occupational accidents 
and health risks. They indicate the subjects on which enlightenment is most 
desirable and make practical suggestions in regard to the carrying out of their 
programme. 


Deutscher Handwerks- und Gewerbekammertag und Reichsverband des Deut- 
sehen Handwerks. Bericht iber die Wirtschafislage des Handwerks in der Zeit vom 
1. April bis 30, Juni 1924. Erstattet von der gemeinsamen Geschaftsstelle des 
Deutschen Handwerks- und Gewerbekammertages und des Reichsverbandes des 
Deutschen Handwerks. Hanover, 1925. 37 pp. 

Report on the position of German handicraftsmen for the period 1 April to 
30 June 1924, published by the Chamber of Arts and Crafts and the German Federa- 
tion of Employers of Handicraftsmen. Attention was drawn to a similar report 
for the period 1 October 1923 to 31 March 1924 in the March 1925 number of the 
Review, 


Dusil, Judr. Vaelav. Ceskoslovenské Prdvo Spolkové. Prague, Aventinum, 19214. 
74 pp. 

Methodical exposition of the right of combination in Czechoslovakia, with a 
reference to the lega! aspect of and the literature on the subject. 


Englis, Dr. K. Narodni Hospodars‘vi (Prirucka). Brno, Fr. Borovy, 1924. 
610 pp. 50 Czech crowns. ; 


Dr. Englis, the well-known economist and statesman, gives an exposition of 
the principles of political economy and devotes important chapters to social policy. 


Gleize, Henry. Ce que l’ingénieur social doit savoir. Paris, Alcan, 1924. 317 pp. 
30 frs. 

“ A careful observer of the evolution of science and hygiene in their applica- 
tion to the workshop and workmen’s houses, a technician capable of directing 
insurance to the best ends, and, above all, a real life-giver to organisations for 
social progress, the ‘ social engineer ’ will tomorrow be as valuable as the technical 
engineer. He will become the link between the worker whose sympathy he will 
enlist, and the employer who will trust him.... His sphere of activity is a wide 
one! It extends far beyond the factory’”’. Having thus defined the rile and 
the functions of the “social engineer ”’, the author vutlines the elementary notions 
essential to this new agent of production in the fulfilment of his task. The various 
parts which make up the book are devoted respectively to social economics in gener- 
al, health, invalidity, maternity, old age and life insurance, insurance against 
industrial accidents, the struggle against unemployment, family allowances, and 
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cheap housing. On each of these questions the author confines himself to giving 
a summary of French legislation in force and of the results of its application, 
together with a brief review of legislation in other countries. <A _ bibliography 
completes the work. 


Hearnshaw, F. J. €. Democracy and Labour. A sequel to Democracy at the 
Crossways. London, Macmillan and Co., 1924. xvi + 274 pp. 

Based on a course of lectures delivered by the author in 1923 to audicnces of 
trade unionists and others, the present volume embodies the main conclusions 
of a former work, Democracy at the Crossways, written in 1918; it includes 
in addition fresh material subsequently gathered. Mr. Hearnshaw’s declared 
purpose is “‘ to plead for democracy as against direct action ; for personal freedom 
as against Socialism in all its protean shapes ; for faith and fellowship as against 
materialism and class war’’. He deals with two main questions: democratic 
procedure and democratic policy, dividing his work, after an introductory chapter, 
into four parts. The first is devoted to the meaning, method and machinery of 
democracy, with particular reference to the British parliamentary system. The 
second deals with labour, labour problems, and labour policy in the sense of Socia- 
lism. The author examines the causes of industrial unrest at the present day — 
insecurity, inadequate remuneration, inhuman conditions, insufficient control. 
He criticises the various Socialist schemes designed to remove them and points to 
the conditions which, in his opinion, militate against a successful introduction of 
a reasonable measure of self-government in industry. The third part of the book 
is a frank attack on Sorialism in all its forms. While admitting certain merits 
in Socialism and its performance in the past of several useful functions, chiefly 
that of drawing public attention to the urgent need of reform in conditions of 
work in industry, Mr. Hearnshaw demonstrates the dangers of the social revolu- 
tion advocated by socialists, syndicalists and anarchists. The constructive sug- 
gestions made are contained in the fourth and last part. The solution of the poli- 
tical, social, economic, and moral problems which confront each individual state, 
the author concludes, lies in cordial co-uperation, as the solution of international 
problems will be found in the democratic method of discussion and majority deci- 
sion rather than in the direct action of the arbitrament of war. A bibliography 
supplementary to that given in Democracy at the Crossways concludes the 
volume. 


Henry, Arthur. Le Ravitaillement dela Belgique pendant l’occupation allemande. 
Histoire économique et sociale de Ja guerre mondiale. Belgian series published 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and 
History. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France. 210 + 10 pp. 


After reviewing Belgium’s resources and her needs, the author recalls the mea- 
sures taken at the outbreak of hostilities in regard to the supply, control, and dis- 
tribution of food, and the first relief organisations. He outlines the difficulties 
which had to be met (blockade, financial questions, transport, etc.), and the initial 
stages of the victualling organisation, the creation of the National Committee 
of relief and food supplies, the international conventions and their bearing, the 
working of the ‘“‘ Commission for Relief ’’ in Belgium and in other countries, and 
that of the National Committee. This is followed by a study of the country’s 
food supply : bread, the transactions of the National Committee in regard to home- 
grown and imported cereais, the distribution of food, rationing, the activities of 
the National Committee and the difficulties encountered. The author examines 
in some detail the proportion of home-grown foodstuffs distributed in the occupied 
areas and the part played by the Belgians in their production and distribution. 
Finally, he discusses the memorandum presented to the Belgian Royal Academy 
of Medicine in April 1920 by Dr. Demoor on the feeding of the Belgian population 
during the war and its consequences. According to this report infant mortality 
fell during the war. This, it is stated, was due to the care exercised by the Com- 
mission on children’s food supply to ensure the provision of food suitable to their 
age and the observance of hygienic rules. The number of relief and preventive 
institutions for poor children was increased during the war, and it was due to these 
institutions that the National Committee attained such happy results notwith- 
standing the deplorable condition of the great mass of the population. 
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Hexter, Maurice Beek. Social Consequences of Business Cycles. Introduction by 
Allyn A. Youna. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. xxi 
+ 206 pp. 

One of the principal points of interest in this survey of the social aspects of 
the economic cycle is that it broaches a subject previously almost untouched by 
statisticians, namely, the correlation which exists between industrial fluctuations 
and such conditions as the birth rate, death rate, marriages, and divorces. These 
factors are shown to possess a definite cyclical character not unconnected with 
the fluctuations of business itself. In fact, whilst admitting the validity of various 
current theories of the business cycle, the author submits that the findings of his 
study indicate that most economists, in examining the origins of the business cycle, 
have overlooked important psychological causes arising out of the emotional aspects 
of the human career. 


Heydon, 41. K. Wage Slavery. London, John Lane, 1924. 215 pp. 


The author, an employer, considers that what is wrong with the wage contract, 
turning it into “‘ wage slavery ”’, is that both in theory and in the public mind eco- 
nomics has become divorced from ethics. He deduces from this that the pressing 
necessity of the moment is the exercise of personal justice between the individual 
employer and the individual man, and particularly the redress of three outstanding 
injustices arising from the following facts : that at present the employer does not 
reckon to give conscientious recompense for conscientious service, but pays the 
lowest wage economically possible and yet expects a full day’s work in return ; 
that “ undeserved profits ”’ (i.e. profits that accrue from sources other than the 
exertions of the employer) are not shared with the workers ; and, finally, that 
capital is inflated for the purpose of paying away in apparently modest dividends 
the profits out of which the just claims of labour should be satisfied. 


Hinden, Dr. H. Néatzliche Winke fir Auswanderer nach Brasilien ( Einwanderer - 
Beratung-Stelle der deutschen Kolonie in Rio de Janeiro). 2. verbesserte Auflage. 


Hamburg, L. Friederichsen und Co., 1924. 45 pp. 


Describes the conditions which the German emigrant to Brazil will find, the 
assistance, sympathy and difficulties which he may expect, and how he may best 
adapt himself to his surroundings. The author gives some advice regarding the 
emigrant’s relations with the authorities and the people. It may be summed up 
as follows : show adaptability, learn the language, and do not be discouraged by 
initial difficulties ; the emigrant who follows these recommendations will have a 
good chance of success in this immense and rich country. The pamphlet gives 
detailed information on the laws relating to immigration and colonisation. 


Industriforeningen i Kobenhavn. Dansk Industriberetning for Aaret 1925. 
XVIII. Aargang. Udarbejdet af Ivar Ecesyerc. Copenhagen, Gads Forlag, 1924. 
76 + 257 pp. 

Report on Danish industry for the year 1923, published by the Industrial Asso- 
ciation in Copenhagen on the basis of reports from 1600 industrial undertakings, 
the statistical surveys of the Statistical Department, and information obtained 
from the Factory Inspection Department. The first part, occupying 76 pages, 
includes information on labour conditions, activities of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, the social burdens of industry, etc. 


Jacob, M. L. Le salaire et la famille. (Sursalaire ou allocations familiales ? ). 
Thesis for the Degree of Doctor in the University of Paris. Paris, Editions Rhéa, 
1924. 97 pp. 

Attention is directed mainly to the legal aspects of family allowances. 
After considering the chief characteristics of the wage and its relation to family 
life, the differences between the idea of a supplementary wage and of a family 
allowance are examined. The decisions of the courts on the question whether 
the amount paid in respect of the family should be regarded as part of the wage or 
as a special allowance granted as a free gift by the employer are found to be con- 
flicting, as are the economic consequences of these two conceptions. In the author’s 
opinion provision for the needs of those with large families should be an act of nation- 
al solidarity, with legislative co-ordination and the participation of employers 
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and workers and of the public authorities in the task of administration. The 
administration, he considers, should be elastic enough to take into account the 
special needs of the different industries and districts, and he therefore favours 
local rather than centralised control. — 


Jaurés, Jean. Histoire socialiste de la Révolution frangaise. Edition revised by 
A. Maturez. Vol. VIII. Le Gouvernement révolutionnaire. Paris, Librairie de“ L’Hu- 
manité ’”’, 1924. 423 pp. illustr. 


Volumes I to VII of this work were dealt with in the Review, Sept. 1922, Feb., 
Mar., and Aug. 1923, May and Aug. 1924. In Vol. VIII may be mentioned chapters 
I, II, VII and VIII, which are devoted to the views of the Convention on social 
questions. The rest of the book relates to the political movement after 31 May 
1793, the effort of the Montagne to rally the country, the Terror, and the fall of 
Robespierre. 


Keynes, J. M. La réforme monétaire. Translation by Paul Franck. Paris, Editions 
du Sagittaire, 1924. 234 pp. 

Excellent translation of A Tract on Monetary Reform, analysed in the Review, 
Vol. IX, No. 4, April 1924, p. 636. 


Klumpar, Dr. V. Socialni Pojisteni. “ Prunyslova Knihovna ’’, Series No. 9. 
Prague, Svaz csl. prunyslniku, 1925. 175 pp. 20 Czech crowns. 

Dr. Klumpar, Secretary to the Federation of Czechoslovak Employers, gives 
in this volume the text of the Act of 9 October 1924 (No. 221) on workers’ insurance 
against sickness, invalidity, and old age, together with a commentary. 


Kubaeh, J. Neuzeitliche Lehrlingserziehung. Munich, J. A. Mahr, 1924. 59 pp. 
A short study on apprenticeship. 


Largo Caballero, Franciseo. Presente y futuro de la Union general de Traba- 
jadores de Espafia. Minerva : Serie social-politica. Madrid, Javier Morata Pedrefio, 
1925. 253 pp. 4 pesetas. 

The author outlines the history of the Spanish Federation of Trade Unions and 
reviews the principal events since its creation : lockouts, strikes, congresses, the 
agreement with the National Confederation of Labour of Barcelona and its rup- 
ture, relations with the International Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam 
and the International Labour Office, etc. Finally, the work deals with the new 
structure and policy of the Spanish Federation. 


Lehmann, Dr. K.B. Die deutsche Bleifarbenindustrie vom Standpunkt der Hygiene ; 
nach eigenen Untersuchungen 1921-1922. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der 
Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft far Gewerbe- 
hygiene. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1925. 95 pp. 

Dr. Lehmann’s study on the dangers of lead poisoning in the manufacture of 
colours opens with an outline of the technique followed in the industries examined- 
He describes the plant in white lead factories, the manufacture of litharge, minium, 
and lead chromate. He explains the dangers to which the worker is exposed and 
the preventive measures taken. He deals next with the diagnosis of lead poison- 
ing : general condition, muscular strength, arterial pressure, haemoglobin content 
of the blood, albuminuria and presence of hematoporphyrin, deposit of lead line 
on the gums, punctuate basophilia and paralysis of the hand. He discusses the 
frequency of the various symptoms and their value in the diagnosis of lead poi- 
soning. He then examines the danger of chronic poisoning and the precautions 
which medical research has shown to be advisable. 

The study is completed by interesting statistics and an exposition of the rea- 
sons for the improvement in the sanitary condition of German factories in which 
colours containing white lead are manufactured. 

Lehrlingssehutz, Jugend- und Berufsflirsorge. Kongress fr Lehrlingsschutz 
und Berufsjarsorge in Wien, 27 April 1924. Protokoll und Entschliessungen der 
Tagung. Vienna. 44 pp. 

Report of the Congress of Apprenticeship and Defence of Trade Interests held 
at Vienna, 27 April 1924. 
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Liebenberg, Dr. Richard. Berujsberatung, Methode und Technik. Leipzig, 
Verlag Quelle and Mayer, 1925. vit + 234 pp. 6.80 marks. 


The author, Director of the Employment Office of Berlin, deals in great detail 
with the question of vocational guidance, bringing to his work the fruit of some 
years’ experience, his personal observations and the teaching derived from prac- 
tical experiments. The book is divided into seven chapters. After some considera- 
tions regarding the difficulties which hamper the development of vocational 
guidance, the author outlines the main principles and practical organisation of 
this work, indicating the various categories of persons to be advised. The second 
chapter deals with the fundamental principles of vocational guidance, showing 
that the tastes and aptitudes of.the candidate must be taken into account. If 
he is to make a judicious choice of a career, the child must be enlightened and 
counselled, and Mr. Liebenberg shows how necessary is the part played by the teach- 
er, the doctor, the psychologist and the vocational counsellor. In the third 
chapter the author examines various favourable and unfavourable evidences, and 
the economic considerations which play a determining part in the choice of an 
occupation. The fourth chapter is devoted to some special cases, more particu- 
larly to the vocational guidance of candidates aspiring to higher educational courses 
and to abnormal persons. The last three chapters deal with the means of obtaining 
and imparting knowledge employed in connection with vocational guidance, the 
training of vocational counsellors, and collaboration with public authorities and 
private institutions (employment agencies, schools, societies for social work, etc.). 
The appendices contain some typical forms used. 

Both methodical and technical, Dr. Liebenberg’s book is specially designed for 
the practician ; at the same time, however, it gives to the general reader a broad 
outline of the subject and a good idea of vocational guidance as it is practised in 
Germany today. 


Mandru, T. Les associations coopératives agricoles en Roumanie au 31 décembre 
1923. I. Coopératives d’affermage. 11. Coopératives d’achat de terres. Syndicats 
agricoles. Bucharest, “ Deliormanul”’, 1924. 13 pp. 


Report on agricultural co-operative organisations in Roumania at 31 December 
1923, drawn up by the director of the Central Union of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of Bucharest on the occasion of the International Congress on Co-vperation 
held at Ghent in September 1924. 


Martna, M. 8-tunniline téépdew. Tédpdewa ladhendamise tdahtsus, wajadus ; 
woimalus ja selle tegelikud saawutused. Reval, Kirjastus A.S. “ Warrak”’, 1924. 
150 pp. 200 Esthonian Mks. 


Mr. Mihkel Martna, vice-president of the Esthonian Parliament, Esthontan 
workers’ delegate at the third and fifth Sessions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, deals in this book with the eight-hour day, the social and economic effects 
of the reduction in working hours, and the struggle for the eight-hour day main- 
tained by the Esthonian Social-Democratic Party and the trade unions. He then 
reviews the legislation on the subject enacted in the different countries since the 
war and the work of the International Labour Organisation in this connection. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to a study of the position in Esthonia. 


Morman, James B. Farm Credits in the United States and Canada. The Rural 
Science Series. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924. xv + 406 pp. 


The first and longest part of the book deals with farm mortgages in the Unfted 

States, especially the Federal system of farm-mortgage credit, the introduction 

of which has made possible, for the first time, loans for a longer term than a few 

' years. The advantages of the system are set out and discussed ; the State sys- 
tems of credit, where they exist, are also described. 

The second part of the book is concerned with the question of short-term 
and intermediate credit : here the Federal Reserve Bank system has caused great 
gn The progress made by the co-operative credit system has, however, 

n small. 

Each part contains also a chapter on Canada. The book as a whole fs com- 
prehensive and detailed. 
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National Farmers’ Union. The Year Book of the National Farmers’ Union for 
1926. London, 1925. 352 pp. 1s. 

A handbook giving much detailed information on matters of interest to the 
agricultural world. Section 2, which deals with farmers’ income tax and gives 
explanatory notes on tithes and land tax, explains very clearly how these taxes 
are applied. 


Novak, J. Zinovstenské Provozovny. Brno, Barvic and Novotny, 1924. vi + 
113 pp. 15 Czech crowns. 

A methodical and critical exposition of the provisions of Czechoslovak Jabour 
legislation relating to industrial establishments. 


Noyer, Dr. Boris. Le médecin et l’ orientation professionnelle des apprentis. Valence, 
Imprimerie Commerciale Charpin et Reyne, 1925. 72 pp. 

Thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine in the University of Lyons. The 
author examines the part played by the doctor in the vocational guidance of appren- 
tices. He concludes that it is an important one, but that the examination should 
be entrusted to practitioners familiar with the special problems connected with 
vocational guidance. Moreover, the latter, he considers, should work in col- 
laboration with the vocational counsellor. 


Cuvre nationale de |’Entance, sous Je haut patronnage de LL. MM. le Roi et 
la Reine de Belgique. Catalogue de la Bibliothéque. Brussels, 67 Avenue de la 
Toison d’Or, 1925. 364 pp. 

Catalogue of the library of the Belgian National Society for the Promotion of 
Child Welfare. 


Pagador, Dr. Antonio. Los Venenos sociales. Opio. Morfina. Barcelona, Antonio 
Lopez, 1923. 209 pp. 10 pesetas. 

The first of a series of studies on “ social poisons ”, this book examines the 
psycho-pathology and treatment of opium and morphia poisoning. It will be 
followed by studies on cocaine and alcoholic poisoning. 


Panunzio, Sergio. Stato nazionale e sindacati. Quaderni “ Imperia” No. 7. 
Milano, “ Imperia ”, 1924. 199 pp. 

Collection of writings issued for purposes of trade union propaganda and essay 
on the theory of national trade unionism. In the author’s view nationality is 
the only bond between the various social groups and classes, and the only remedy 
for-the present political and social crisis in Italy lies in the adoption of a form of 
syndicalism. Society, he says, is a collective body composed of all classes and 
individuals living and acting within a particular geographical area and among 
whom an organised division of labour is made. The state, which is the expression 
of this society and controls it, rests on the co-ordination of economic interests, and, 
by reason of its very nature, should be strong and based on a graded organisation. 
The aim of national trade unionism, therefore, is to co-ordinate the various inter- 
ests and functions in the state and to make the trade union the basis and centre 
of the new society. The author then considers the present parliamentary repre- 
sentative system and the lines on which it could be modified in order to correspond 
with his conception. Setting aside the present system of mixed representation 
(individual and trade union representation), he advocates the creation of separate 
technical parliaments functioning alongside a political Chamber, the latter being 
retained to safeguard the general interest. 

Mr. Panunzio declares himself a proponent of compulsory trade unionism, 

at the same time the dissolution of political and denominational 
organisations, and the legal recognition of trade unions with full civil status and 
y- 


Pighetti, Guido. Sindacalismo fascista. Quarderni “ Imperia”’ No. 9. Milan, 
Imperia 1924. 254 pp. 

The author lays stress on the special characteristics of Italian national trade 
unionism which differentiate it from socialist trade unionism. In his view the 
aim of trade unionism is twofold: (1) to alter the present distribution of wealth ; 
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(2) to contribute towards an increase in production. To ensure its realisation 
certain existing conditions must be taken into account. Foremost in the domain 
of reality is the nation, which must be considered as the basis on which rests ail 
trade union action. National trade unionists, moreover, see in the trade union 
an association of individuals who not only seek a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, but, conscious of the present inadequate rate of production, recognise the 
value of the individual as a producer. Having shown where lies the difference 
between the views of the national) and the socialist trade unionists, the author pro- 
ceeds to point out that the solution of the social problem cannot be found in the 
abolition of private property but in its extension to a great number of individuals, 
or, in other words, in the gradual raising of the so-called projetariat to the posi- 
tion of owners ;in Mr. Pighetti’s view the proletariat should not be considered merely 
as so many factors in production, and ownership should be the reward of individual 
capacity in the creation of collective wealth. It therefore follows that if the social- 
ist method is the class struggle, that of the national trade unionists is co-operation. 
The development of capital and labour is dependent on the activities of different 
classes, each one necessary to the other, the various tasks in the work of production 
being divided among them. The abolition of classes — a totally different thing 
from their gradual transformation — cannot therefore be a part of the national 
trade union programme. 

The purpose of the new trade union movement in Italy, according to Mr. Mus- 
solini and its leaders, has been to avoid disorganisation among the working 
masses on the morrow of their disillusion concerning communist teaching, and to 
make the trade union the coilaborator and the mainstay of the nation, not a rival 
or an enemy, giving it a clear sense of responsibility in regard to itself and the 
community, and concrete aims susceptible of attainment under present economic 
conditions. 


Prélot, Mareel. La représentation professionnelle dans la Constitution de Weimar 
et le Conseil économique national. Thesis for the Degree of Doctor of Political 
Economy in the University of Paris. Paris, Edition Spes, 1924. 180 pp. 

An edition of this work, with a preface by Mr. E. Duthoit, has already appeared 
under the title: La représentation professionnelle dans l’ Allemagne contemporaine. 
It was analysed in the Review, Vol. X, No. 2, August 1924, p. 384. 


Rappoport, Charles. Jean Jaurés: l'homme, le penseur, le socialiste. Paris, 
Librairie des Sciences politiques et sociales. xx + 398 pp. 
Third completed edition of a study on Jaurés originally published in 1916- 


Reichsbeirat der Betriehsriite und Vertreter grésserer Konzerne der Metallin-. 
dustrie. Protokoll der Konferenz abgehalten vom 28. bis 30. Dezember 1924 in Stutt- 
gart. Stuttgart, 1924. 64 pp. 

Proceedings of the Conference of representatives of works councils and of 
important undertakings in the metal industry, held at Stuttgart, 28-30 December 
1924. 


Ruffin, Henry. Croyez-vous 4 la Société des Nations ? Sixth edition. ‘ Les pro- 
blémes d’aujourd’hui ’”’, collection of studies on economic and political questions, 
published under the direction of Mr. Alfred de Tarde. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1924. 
190 pp. 

Comprises some thirty chapters, studies and interviews devoted to the League 
of Nations and the International Labour Office. In the first chapter the author 
describes “‘ what is being done at Geneva”. It is a witty record of a journalist’s 
impressions of the Assembly and the Council of the League. In the second part 
— “ what is seen at Geneva ” — Mr. Ruffin devotes three chapters to the Inter- 
national Labour Office ; in one is given an interview with the Director ; another 
describes the third session of the International Labour Conference ; the last com- 
ments on the Enquiry into Production conducted by Professor Milhaud. In 
the third part of the book — “ opinion in France ” — the author describes a series 
of interviews with politicians, authors, university men, working men and others. 

Throughout the book, and especially in the concluding chapter, the author 
reveals himself as a sincere admirer of the League of Nations and the International 
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Labour Office, and, while pointing out some difficulties and imperfections, he de- 
clares his faith in the ideal of peace in the political and social spheres on diane 
these two institutions are based. 


Ryan, John A. The Proposed Child Labour Amendment. New York, National 
Child Labour Committee. 16 pp. 

In the opinion of some persons in the United States the proposed amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution giving Congress the power to regulate child 
labour is a greater evil than all the child labour that now exists. This pamphlet 
examines in detail the principal reasons for this view and the objections put for- 
ward against the proposed amendment and its ratification by the State legisla- 
tures. 

Information concerning the origin of the amendment and the voting on it by 
the several States was published in Industrial and Labour Information, 9 March 
1925. 


Sehweizerischer Gewerkschaftsbund. Protokoll des Schweizerischer Gewerks- 
chaftskongresses vom 13., 14. und 15. September 1924 in Lausanne. Berne, 1925. 
160 pp. 

Proceedings of the Congress of Swiss trade unions held in Lausanne 13-15 Sep- 
tember 1924. 


Sindacato Nacional Ferroviario. Informe del Congreso internacional celebrado 
en Hamburgo, los dias 7 y siguientes del mes de agosto de 1924, por la Federacién 
internacional de los Obreros del Transporte (1.T.F.) y extracto de la legislacion vigente 
relativa a la aplicacién de la jornada de ocho horas en los servicios ferroviarios de 
Espafia. Madrid, 1924. 106 pp. 0.60 pesetas. 


Report on the International Congress of Transport Workers held at Hamburg, 
7-12 August 1924, followed by a short account of the application of the eight- 
hour day on the Spanish railways, published by the Spanish National Union of 
Railwaymen. 


Smidek, V. Sbirka Zakonu a Narizeni o Pojisteni Delniku pro pripad urazu. 
Prague, Statni Tiskarna, 1924. xv + 976 pp. 53 Czech crowns. 

Text of and commentary on the laws in force in Czechoslovakia relating to 
insurance against industrial accidents. 


Smith, W. Forgan. Unemployment Insurance. Brisbane, Standard Press, 1924. 
16 pp. 

This pamphlet consists of a series of articles specially written for the Daily 
Standard, Brisbane, by the Minister for Public Works, Queensland, who introduced 
the Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act into the Queensland Parliament in 1922, 
and who is now responsible for the administration of the Act. 


Société suisse des commergants (Association suisse des employés de commerce 
et de bureaux). 45le rapport annuel, 1923. Zurich, 1924. 77 pp. 

Report devoted to the activities of the central committee of the Swiss Associa- 
tion of Shop Assistants and Clerks for 1923; it includes an account of the cele- 
brations at Bale on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the association 
(June 1923), a record of membership, a financial statement, a list of officials for the 
French-speaking branch of the organisation, and a list of the different services. 
The aims and policy of the association are outlined. 


South African Federated Chamber of Industries. Official Report of the Seventh 
Annual Convention held at Johannesburg 14-16 July 1924. Johannesburg and Cape 
Town. 224 pp. 


Stredry, Dr. B. and Buehtela, Dr. R. Rad Zivnostensky. “‘ Komentovan Zakony 
Ceskoslovenské Republiky ” Series, Vols. 10 and 10B. Prague-Smichov, Ceskoslo- 
vensky Kompas, 1924 and 1925. vi + 1152 pp. and xx + 939 pp. 96 and 85 Czech 
crowns. 

The first volume contains the text of the Czechoslovak Labour Code and labour 
laws enacted subsequent to its publication, together with a commentary. The 
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second volume gives the text of and a commentary on the laws relating to the insur- 
ance and the work of miners, and also the text in Czech of Part XIII of the Peace 
Treaty. 


Subercaseaux, Guillermo. Historia de las doctrinas economicas en América y 
en especial en Chile. Santiago, Soc. Imp. y Lit. Universo, 1924. 143 pp. 


A history of economic doctrines in Latin America and more especially in Chile. 
The author deals in particular with socialism, monetary policy, Pan-Americanism, 
the teaching of political economy, and Chilean literature dealing with the subject. 


Svoboda, Dr. E. Ethické a Socialni Zak'ady Prava Obcanského. ‘ Lidova Uni- 
versita”’ Series, Vol. IV. Prague, “‘ Melantrich”. 95 pp. 


Part of a series published by the University of Prague. The author gives, for 
the general reader, an exposition of the ethical and social bases of civil law. 


Trades Union Congress and Labour Party. Industrial Negotiations and Agree- 
ments. Foreword by the Right Hon. J. R. Crynes, M.P. London. 76 pp. 2s. 


This study is confined to the machinery by which negotiations between trade 
unions and employers are carried on (trade boards, joint industrial councils, 
etc.), the provisions for common action and consultation by trade unions in the 
same or allied trades, and the extent and duration of collective agreements. Two 
special types of agreement embodying the sliding-scale method of readjusting 
wages are singled out for special consideration. 

The foreign reader who sometimes feels that he is in the dark regarding the exact 
methods and structure of British trade unions will find in this pamphlet useful 
information on these points. Nothing, however, is attempted but a general out- 
line which will serve as an introduction to more detailed studies. 


—— Joint Researeh and Information Department. Local Government Hand- 
book. London, Labour Joint Publications Department, 1924. 248 pp. 


Much useful information is given in a convenient form on the organisation, 
powers and functions of local authorities. Special chapters are devoted to local 
government and education, housing, and trading enterprises. Some examples 
are given of municipal enterprise in large English towns and in Wellington, New 
Zealand, and a brief review of local government in France and Germany is included. 
The pages given to labour policy on local government contain the resolutions 
of Labour Party conferences. The volume concludes with a list of loca] govern- 
ment societies, a bibliography and an index. 


Tueny, Alois. Gentsky systém. Prague, Cs]. Obec delnicka. 75 pp. 6 Czech crowns. 

Pamphlet published by the Czechoslovak Federation of Socialist Trade Unions 
on the system of unemployment insurance in Czechoslovakia operative on 1 Apri 
1925. After an historical outline of the subject, are given the text of the legislation 
in force and a commentary. 


Union belge des travailleurs du Transport. Deuziéme Congrés bisannuel de 
VU.B.0.T., 13-14 septembre 1924, Gand. Antwerp. 61 pp. 


Report on the second biennial Congress of the Belgian Union of Transport 
Workers held at Ghent, 13-14 September 1924. 


Union der Bergarbeiter Turn-Teplitz. Tdtigkeitsbericht fiir die Jahre 1920, 
1921, 1922 und 1923 an den VII. Unionstag in Teplitz vom 31. Marz bis 3. April 


1924. Turn-Teplitz, 1924. 174 pp. 
Report on the activities of the Czechoslovak Miners’ Union of Turn-Teplitz 
for the period 1920-1923 and on the meeting held in Teplitz 31 March-3 April 1924. 


Valgren, Vietor N. Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance in the United States. Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 1924. rx + 186 pp. 
. The author draws attention to the absence of or deficiencies in State legisla- 
tion relating to farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies. He submits suggestions 
on organisation, management, records, etc. 
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Verband der deutschen Buechdrucker. Profokoll des zwélfter Verbandslages des 
Verbandes der deutschen Buchdrucker, abgehalten vom 1. bis zum 6. September 
1924 im Gewerkschaftshause zu Hamburg. Berlin. 215 pp. 

Report of the twelfth annual meeting of the German Printers’ Union held at 
Hamburg 1-6 September 1924. 


Verband der weiblichen Handels- und Biroangesteliten. Arbeiisbericht 1921- 
1923. Berlin. 54 pp. 

Report on the activities of the German Union of Women Shop-Assistants and 
Clerks for the period 1921-1923. 

Wauters, Arthur. L’évolution du marzisme. Ouvrage couronné par |’Académie 
royale de Belgique. Brussels, l’Eglantine, 1924. x + 127 pp. 

“ The evolution of Marxist theories is no longer contested by anyone”, the 
author writes in the preface to this work. ‘“‘ Quite apart from the factors which 
determine general evolution, the Marxist doctrines have undergone variations due 
to causes peculiar to themselves”. These causes are: (1) Marxism’s various 
sources (some fifty years elapsed between the issue of the Communist manifesto and 
that of the last volume of Das Kapital) ; (2) the fact that Marx was not a professed 
economist but a journalist, controversalist and organiser, and that he was perhaps 
led to present his arguments in a form not strictly according with his ideas; (3) 
the influence of criticism on the evolution of Marxism; (4) the presence during 
the war in state colleges of statesmen of Marxist convictions and the influence 
on their outlook resulting from co-operation with economists of a different school 
of thought. 


With the Bolshevist revolution of February 1918 the phenomenon became 
even more marked. “ It is not yet possible, ’’ the author writes, “ to trace with 
any certainty the consequences that this experiment will have on the evolution 
of Marxism. It does not, however, appear to have discredited Marxist theories 
among the masses which held them.” 


After indicating the chief factors which seem to have hastened the evolution 
of Marxism, Mr. Wauters gives a short exposition of Marxist theories, showing how 
the main principles have been modified. He underlines their importance and the 
trend of their evolution. The short exposition of Marx’s chief theories is taken 
from Histoire des doctrines économiques by Messrs. Ch. Gide and Ch. Rist, whose 
impartiality is generally recognised. Referring to the theory of surplus value- 
the author observes that in most countries since the war freedom in the traffic 
of labour has been remarkably restricted. ‘“ Part XIII] ofthe Peace Treaty solemnly 
declares that labour shall not be considered a commodity. The countries signa- 
tory of the Pact have elaborated international conventions regulating hours of 
work, female and child labour.... On the other hand, the creation of unemploy, 
ment funds for the benefit of those involuntarily unemployed has diminished 
the reserve of workers willing to accept a sweated labour wage. ”’ 

The book contains numerous passages from the works of Lenin, indispensable 
to those who would follow the evolution of the Marxist doctrines under his impul- 
sion. Mr. Wauters explains the Marxist socialists’ conception of the sate as 
opposed to that of the communists. He states, in conclusion, that historical 
materialism, now almost entirely abandoned as a universal philosophical theory, 
still retains its value as a method of research. ‘“ Historical materialism, as such, 
has enabled concrete forces to be discovered the action of which was little under- 
stood ; it has permitted certain forecasts to be made and furnished for certain 
doctrines a criterion of action.” 


Zentralgewerkschaftskommission der deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes in der 
Tseheehoslowakei. Zweiter ordentlicher Gewerkschaftskongress des deutschen Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes in der Tschechoslowakei. Bericht der Zentralgewerkschaftskommission 
an den Kongress in Karlsbad, 1924. Reichenberg, Franz Macoun, 1924. 230 pp. 

This work was published on the occasion of the second congress (the first was 
held in 1920) of the Confederation of German Trade Unions of Czechoslovakia. 
It contains a detailed review of the work of this body from 1920 to 1924. The 
economic situation and the social policy of Czechoslovakia are briefly touched upon. 
Industrial and Labour Injormation, Vol. XIII, 

0. 
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Zolla, Daniel. Les prix de revient agricoles. Reprint from the Revue des Sciences 
Politiques. Paris, Société d’études et d’informations économiques, 1924. 11 pp. 

In considering the question of the cost of living, the author takes the part of 
the agriculturist against those who accuse him of selling his produce at exorbitant 
rates. Agricultural bookkeeping, in the author’s opinion, presents special dif- 
ficulties as compared with that ofindustry. Reviewing the development of agri- 
culture during the last few years, he says : “ The agriculturist has not transferred 
any unjustifiable burden to the shoulders of the consumer ; he himself has had to 
suffer the consequences of the general rise in prices and of the depreciation of the 
franc, due mainly, if not almost entirely, to the over-issue of paper money. ” 


Zwiazek Polskich Stowarzyszen Spozyweow. Sprawozdanie Zwiazku Polskich 
Stowarztyszen Spozyweow i statystyka stowarzyszen zwiazkowych, za 1923 rok. War- 
saw, 1924. 142 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Union of Distributive Co-operative Societies 
of Poland for 1923, with statistics relating to affiliated societies. 


Zwiazek Robotniezyeh Spoldzielni Spozyweow. Sprawozdanie Zwiazku Robot- 
nictich Spoldzielnu Spozywcow za rok 1923. Warsaw, 1924. 84 pp. 

General report on the operations of the Workers’ Co-operative Consumers’ 
Union of Poland during the 5-year period 1919 to 1923 ; with a detailed report for 
the year 1923. 
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Orr, John. A Short History of British Agriculture. The World’s Manuals. Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1922. 96 pp. 


Osteuropea-Institut in Breslau. Oberschlesien und der Genfer Schiedsspruch. 
Berlin, Hermann Sack, 1925. 258 pp. map. 

Renard, Georges, and Dulae, Albert. L’évolution industrielle et agricole depuis cent 
cinquante ans. Histoire universelle du Travail publiée sous la direction de George 
Renard. Paris, Alcan, 1912. 458 pp. illustr. 

Renard, Georges, and Weulersse, Georges. Le fravail dans l Europe moderne, 
Histoire universelle du Travail publiée sous la direction de Georges Renard. Paris, 
Alcan, 1920. 524 pp. illustr. 

Withers, Hartley. Poverty and Waste. Third Edition. Lendon, John Murray, 
1920. 180 pp. 
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